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For Ideal Christmas Gifts Give 


Keligiouws Articles 


WALL CRUCIFIXES —A necessity in every Catholic home. 
20-inch Mahogany Crucifix (No. 3030) 
15-inch Mahogany Crucifix (No. 3025) 
12-inch Walnut Crucifix, with pearl inlay (No. 4843) 


MISSALS AND PRAYER BOOKS 
The Father Lasance Missal for every day, cloth binding 
Ave Maria Prayer Book, de luxe leather binding (No. 850) 
Ave Maria Prayer Book, duro-leather cover (No. 810) 75 
Pray Always. Ideal for children, black celluloid cover (No. 130c) 
Daily Reading from the New Testament (Revised Edition) 35 


ROSARIES AND MEDALS 
Black Coco Rosary on sterling silver chain, for men (No. 7426) $3.00 
Black Coco Rosary with oxidized crucifix 2.00 
Black Rosary with Everbrite crucifix 1.25 
Sterling silver Rosary, with small, round beads (No. X335) 5.00 
Everbrite Rosary, beads in topaz, rose, garnet or ruby color 1.50 
Soldiers’ Miraculous Medal, on 24-inch sterling silver chain (No. 7462) 2.00 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Medal and chain (Our Lady and St. Christopher. No. 7461) 2.00 


Our little catalogue contains many other suggestions. Send for one today. 
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Gathnlic Calendar 


This beautiful Catholic Calendar has been created especially for Catholic Homes. 

With full-color reproductions of famous paintings of religious significance, it is strikingly 
appealing. 

It is a valuable guide to the fulfillment of Catholic religious obligations and is an influence 
that is welcome in every Catholic home. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT! 


The Christmas and New Year’s gift problem can be easily solved by giving these lovely 
Graymoor Church Art Calendars to your family and friends, as they make ideal gifts. What 
will be more appropriate and pleasing than “A Gift That Lasts a Whole Year”? 


Prices: 
Single copy 30c—Four copies $1.00—Twelve copies $3.00 
Order from 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LAMp.—Isaias vxu, 1. 
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Sergius, Patriarch of Moscou 


Cy 


politan Sergius Starogrodsky, Metropolitan of 

Nizhni-Novogorod, has been elected Patriarch 
of the Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union, and was 
solemnly enthroned in the Yelokovsky Cathedral in 
Moscow on September 11. Since 1927 Archbishop 
Sergius has been Locum Tenens of the Patriarchate, 
since on account of the complete disruption of religious 
life no successor could be chosen to the saintly Tikhon, 
whose death in 1925 temporarily suspended the suc- 
cession of Patriarchs of the Russian Church. The 
most startling portion of the news is concerned witl 
the official Soviet attitude to this significant change in 
the government of the Orthodox Church, for Stalin and 
his advisors not only encouraged but openly approved 
both the election and the enthronment of the new 
Patriarch. 

To evaluate properly the significance of this newest 
development in Orthodox-Soviet relationships is not 
easy. By permitting the Church to function openly, 
Stalin seems to have permitted a revival of the influ- 
ence of the much-hated “opiate of the people” in ail 
Russia. With a definite system of church organiza- 
tion, created by Sergius during his administration as 
Locum Tenens, the Orthodox Church had to a certain 
extent roused itself to new and worthy activities, not 
only among the classes that adhered to it all through 
the years of persecution, but among the more youthful 
Russians who had been brought up in atheism. While 
religious education, as far as we have been able to find 
out, still remained (as it remains today) illegal, it is 
generally accepted that the Orthodox Church has won 
back during the last decade millions of young people 
baptized in her allegiance. Observers in that part of 
Poland occupied by Soviet troops in 1939 were amazed 
to see how many of the soldiers were eager to attend 
Divine services, not only in Orthodox Churches, but 
in Catholic ones of the Byzantine Rite. No stern 
measures were taken by the Soviet rulers to prohibit 
such attendance, though military officers sometimes 
acted on their own authority to prevent it. Again, the 
opening of churches in many towns and villages, the 
sacrifices made by clergy and faithful alike to support 
the Soviet state when Russia was invaded, and the 
Soviet-sponsored radio addresses given by the Metro- 
politan calling for loyalty to the government on the 
part of the Orthodox give indication that some 
modification in the practical application of the anti- 
religious laws of the U. S. S. R. has come about. 

On the other hand, the obeissance offered to the 
atheistic rulers of Russia on the part of the new Patri- 


Nei from Moscow informs us that the Metro- 


arch clouds the issue. After assuming the ecclesj. 
astical throne, Sergius once more anathematized those 
Orthodox in the occupied zone who had recognized 
the sovereignty of the Nazi invader, called upon all 
the faithful believers to continue their loyalty to Joseph 
Stalin and his cohorts and threatened excommunication 
to those who refused to comply with his request. No 
alternative was offered to those who might be willing 
to defend Russia, but who could not in conscience 
admit that the powers conceded to the Soviet Dictator 
were right and just. The plight of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox, whom Hitler as yet rules with a rod of 
iron, especially in view of their former persecution 
under the Soviets, prevents them from submitting to 
the authority of their new ecclesiastical overlord, 
Sergius does not seem to have taken this into account. 

A possible reason for the Soviet change in attitude 
towards the Patriarch and the hierarchial organization 
of the Church of Russia has been brought forward by 
many representatives of the secular press. The daily 
broadcasts in Russian from Vatican City were turning 
the eyes of many towards Rome as the center of 
Christendom. Were this to continue on a large scale, 
Stalin might some day have to witness the rise of a 
powerful Catholic body within the realm he rules. To 
offset this possibility, he now gives recognition to a 
body that has long been the object of fierce denuncia- 
tion and persecution, feeling sure that its organization 
will remain firmly within his control. The Orthodox 
Church can become the semi-official Church of an 
atheistic state, whereas an international organization 
like the Catholic Church could never come under the 
dictatorship of laymen. 

We would say that, while reasoning of this kind 
may well have contributed to the change in the of 
ficial Soviet attitude, there is no denying that a new 
spirit has come over the people of Russia, resulting 
in an attitude on the part of the masses that the govern- 
ment can not afford to overlook, especially in time of 
war. The people want religion. Legislation opposed 
to their wishes has been thwarted. A compromise 
favorable to the maintenance of Soviet rule has been 
worked out. One result is the enthronement of the 
new Patriarch. 

The Patriarch himself is an enigmatic figure. When 
the Patriarch Tikhon refused to order the transfer oi 
the sacred vessels of the Church to the representatives 
of the atheistic state in 1922, he and many other of the 
Bishops were imprisoned. Some of them suffered 
death as martyrs, joining Catholic priests in laying 
down their lives for the Christian faith. But others 
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made an effort to save something out of the chaos ot 
the Civil War that had despoiled the Church so ter- 
ribly. They threw off the authority of the aged but 
determined Tikhon, agreed to acquiesce with the 
demands of the Soviets, and organized themselves into 
a new body, “The Living Church.” Sergius was one 
of these. As the new 
body, while it lasted, re- 
mained under the dom- 
ination of atheistic rep- 
resentatives of the Red 
government, it never had 
a hold on the people and 
soon dwindled in signifi- 
cance and membership. 
When this came about, 
Sergius was back in the 
camp of the faithful fol- 
lowers of the old Patri- 
arch. His repentance 
must have been genuine, ne 
for we find him in 1927 
selected by the remain- 
ing Bishops of the Orth- 
odox Church to admin- 
ister the office of Patri- 
arch, though without the 
title and without formal 
installation. 

Yet, in 1930, accord- 
ing to the Eastern Ob- 
server of Pittsburgh, 
“when religious persecu- 
tion was at its height in 
Russia, he startled a 
group of correspondents 
by stating that he knew 
of no religious persecu- 
tion in Russia.” Again, 
last year, when the world was doing its best to unravel 
the contradictory tales about the state of the Church 
emanating from Russia, he was openly credited with 
the authorship of “The Truth About Religion in Rus- 
sia,” a crassly incredible collection of Soviet records 
denying that there was, or ever had been, any difficulty 
about religious freedom in that country. The volume, 
circulated only outside of Russia, made the issue all 
the more confusing. Orthodox Bishops outside the 
Soviet Union, exiles because of their loyalty to the 
Church, could not understand what had happened to 
their erstwhile leader’s sanity. 


je 
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Catholic comment on the recent events in Russia is 
divided. It is remarkable indeed to see that even the 
Commonweal shares with America in doubting if any 
good will result for religion from this newest arrange- 
ment. Yet the editors of the Eastern Observer, who 
because of their own Slavonic background might be 
able to give some key to an unraveling of the 
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mystery, seem to think that the new understanding 
“marks a great triumph for the cause of religion in 
Soviet Russia.” But they, too, do not give expression 
to any great enthusiasm about the eventual success of 
the new connection between the Soviet ideology and 
the Orthodox faith. One or the other seems bound to 
suffer as a result, and 
the governmental atti- 
tude has never veered 
from its materialistic 
conceptions. 
Non-Catholic commen- 
tators, not taking ad- 
vantage of the wealth 
of information at the 
disposal of Catholic stu- 
dents of the Russian 
problem, are all too en- 
thusiastic in their evalu- 
ation of the restoration 
of the Patriarchate. The 
visit of the Archbishop 
of York to the Patriarch 
and the press accounts 
of his statements on re- 
turning to England have 
exalted this enthusiasm 
to a height that is not at 
all consonant with the 
facts in the case. A 
characteristic interpreta- 
tion offered by Paul B. 
Anderson, American Y. 
M. C. A. worker in Eur- 
ope that the Papacy is 
distressed at the new 
turn of events because 
‘‘the strengthened 
Church in Russia is less 
likely to submit” to Catholic plans for “the subordina- 
tion of the Church of Russia to Rome” is patently il- 
logical. There is no indication that the Russian Church 
has been strengthened by the Patriarch’s submission to 
Soviet designs. But had it been, its strength would 
be of a different kind than the supernatural strength 
that can flow only from Unity with the Apostolic See. 
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The Vatican, calm in spite of the turmoil that sur- 
rounds it, makes no comment. But the Vicar of Christ 
still commands that every Catholic pray at the con- 
clusion of Mass for Russia, primarily for the restoration 
of her spiritua! birthright, the full Christian faith. 
And he has not abrogated the indulgence so generously 
granted by his immediate predecessor for the repeti- 
tion of the prayer: “Saviour of the World, save 
Russia!” We, like him, should recognize that what- 
ever good comes to the aid of religion in Russia will 
flow not from the hands of an atheistic dictator, but 
only from the loving bounty of the Lord of the World. 





Conewage, Gateway of the Faith, 


By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


ORTH of Frederick the road 
N to Pennsylvania runs smooth 

and straight, gently sloping 
upward as it nears the Mason-Dixon 
line. The pilgrim to Gettysburg 
can readily sense the elation felt by 
the troops of General Lee as they 
plodded northward along this route 
some eighty years ago. Rich farm- 
lands, waving fields of ripen- 
ing wheat and rolling pas- 
tures seem to beckon the 
adventurer onward, for surely 
to the north there is a land 
that flows with milk and 
honey. Passing the boundary 
that separates the Free State 
of Maryland from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the traveller is entranced by 
the natural beauty of the hills 
and valleys that lie before his 
eyes. The gentle ridges give 
way to majestic heights; the 
sleepy valleys are dotted here 
and there by quiet towns. 
Gettysburg lies well to the 
north and west, but sdme miles 
east of it an older settlement 
attracts the eye. It is distin- 
guished by a gleaming cross 
atop a slender spire, which 
seems to dominate the land- 
scape. This town is Cone- 
wago, the cross identifies its 
famous Chapel, dear to gener- 
ations of loyal Catholic Penn- 
sylvanians. 

To the chance visitor, Cone- 
wago may seem a charming 
reminder of the past, a frontier 
village that rose to eminence as 
civilization moved slowly westward, 
then settled down to complacent 
quietude. There is no sign of 
modern industry in the town; to 
all appearances it is today little 
more than a collection of late 
eighteenth-century village homes, 
dwelt in by honest tillers of the soil. 


Cd 


And yet the village gives evidence 
of a happiness that is too often 
lacking in more prosperous centers 
Family life, though disrupted now 
as of old by the needs of a nation 
embattled, mirrors the simple joys 
of the villagers. The venerable 
homes of Conewago are vibrant 
with the voices of children, the 





Church of the Sacred Heart, Conewago, Penna. 


school set on the hill is a beehive 
buzzing with their activities. Recess 
time will show that the zest for the 
joys of life has not diminished in 
the descendants of the hardy 
pioneers who first arrived from 
Maryland over two centuries ago. 
They brought with them to Cone- 
wago a great treasure, and from 


that treasure their descendants have 
not ceased to draw. That treasure 
was their Catholic faith. In the 
new settlement it did not stagnate, 
but flowered like a blossom in the 
wilderness. 

Today the life of Conewago 
centers around two gray stone build. 
ings, the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, still lovingly known as 
the “Chapel,” and the school 
that nestles in the shadow of 
its tower and spire. For all 
the residents of the town are 
Catholics, and all devoted to 
these visible witnesses of 
their faith and culture. Maybe 
it is for this reason that there 
is something “‘different” about 
Conewago, something that dis- 
tinguishes it from a thousand 
similar towns that date back 
to colonial days. But Cone- 
wago has another and more 
important claim to distinction, 
and justly does it glory in the 
title: “Gateway of the Faith.” 
The whole history of the 
Catholic Church between the 
Atlantic seaboard and _ the 
Mississippi was shaped from 
the channel of life that flowed 
to it through this venerable 
Catholic settlement. 

Its geographical location— 
in the foothills of the Allegh- 
anies, not too far north of the 
Mason-Dixon line—played a 
large part in the development 
of Conewago as a Catholic 
center of strategy. The Mary- 
land colonists, Catholics who had 
come from England to escape the 
harshness of the penal laws, did not 
enjoy their new-found tranquillity 
for many decades. In spite of their 
generosity towards those of other 
faiths, guaranteed by the famous 
Toleration Act of 1649, they found 
themselves outcasts as early @ 
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Code of William and Mary was 
applied to them in all its rigor. 
By submitting to exorbitant fines 
for refusing to attend the services 

of the Established Church, by 
paying tithes for the upkeep of 
an alien faith, by practicing their 
own religious rites in secret, 
many Maryland families were 
able to retain a little of their 
former prosperity without com- 
promising their convictions. Some 
there were, including a descend- 
ant of Lord Baltimore himself, 
who apostatized rather than see 
their estates dwindle and their 
civic rights annulled. Those who 
were too poor to stand the unjust 
burden of triple taxation deter- 
mined to move out into the 
wilderness where they might at 
least be Catholics without shame. 

It was because the colonial 
boundaries that separated Mary- 
land from Pennsylvania had not 
been surveyed that some unwittingly 
became residents of Pennsylvania, 
there to enjoy the benevolent pro- 
tection of the Quaker William 
Penn. His “Great Law” of 1683 
provided toleration, with some re- 
strictions, even for Catholics. The 
Conewago area was to enjoy peace 
for a generation. 

The records of the actual origin 
of the English-speaking settlement 
at the junction of Conewago and 
Plum Creeks have been lost for 
many generations. Even the date 
of the first settlement is not known 
with certainty. In the opinion of 
the townspeople today there were 
Maryland settlers in the Conewago 
Valley before 1700. There is a well- 
established tradition that the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was first of- 
fered in Conewago in 1720 by 
Father John Greaton, S.J., superior 
of the Jesuit Fathers who remained 
in Maryland. The remoteness of 
the valley from the plantations ot 
the mother colony could easily ac- 
count for the long gap that ensued 
before a priest could come to 
minister the Bread of Life to the 
settlers. In addition the Jesuits 
were few in number, they carried 
on their apostolate under the most 
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The Russian Prince 


, Demetrius Gallitzen, 
Pioneer Catholic Priest and Colonizer in 
Pennsylvania. 


trying conditions, and few of them 
could afford to extend their mis- 
sion spheres so far out in the 
wilderness. 

Regular services began to be held 
at the Owings Mansion, now known 
as Garden Farm, within a few 
years. The colony was prospering 
and the Faith could be openly prac- 
ticed, even though the settlers were 
not sure as yet that they were out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Royal 
Colony of Maryland.* Fortunately 
the massive stone mansion remains 
today, and is still affectionately 
known as the “Mass House.” Its 
walls have been hallowed many 
times over by the prayers of exiled 
Catholics, and today it provides a 
place of pilgrimage for those who 
love the notable shrines of the 
Catholic Faith in America. 

A log hut to serve as a place in 
which Christ could hold court to 
His loyal followers came soon after 
German immigrants, fleeing from 
the wars that raised turmoil in the 
Palatinate, soon sought out their 
English and Irish brethren in Cone- 
wago. They first began to come in 





* The boundary was not finally settled until 
Mason and Dixon finished their task in 17 
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1730. Because of their inability 
to understand the language of 
their compatriots, the Jesuit 
Fathers sent a German-born 
priest, Father William Wappeler, 
S.J., to Conewago in 1740. In the 
following year this energetic 
missionary built a new log chapel 
and residence in the Valley, and 
the settlers were once more privi- 
leged to receive the Sacraments 
regularly. He called the Chapel 
after Our Blessed Lady, dedicat- 
ing it in honor of her Assump- 
tion. 

A succession of other devoted 
Jesuit missionaries, many of 
them refugees themselves from 
German religious persecution, 
ministered to the faithful at 
Conewago during the colonial 
period. Frequently the peace 
and serenity of the settlement 
was menaced by rumors cir- 
culated about the loyalty of the 
German Catholic immigrants, 

many of whom could also speak 
French. Suspicion was engendered 
by troublemakers during the French 
and Indian Wars, and was height- 
ened because the newcomers 
refused to pronounce the oath that 
would make them loyal subjects of 
the British monarch. The oath of 
allegiance at that time required a 
statement of detestation of the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, and no 
loyal Catholic could be a party to 
it. But the storm-clouds passed as 
the Germans proved themselves as 
willing defenders of the frontier as 
their English and Irish brethren. 
The days that preceded the Revolu- 
tion saw the Conewago villagers 
restless under the oppressive tyr- 
anny of the overseas government. 
The importance of their part in the 
struggle to free the colonies is at- 
tested to by the number of heroes’ 
graves in the churchyard behind 
the present Chapel. 

The Chapel itself was erected ia 
1785-1787, of native stone. The 
“new” Chapel is the one that re- 
mains today, a symbolic link to a 
glorious past. It rises on an emi- 
nence above the Conewago Valley 
with a grandeur that gives tribute 
to the sturdy farmers and warriors 
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that erected it with their own hands. 
Their reverence while about their 
task is enshrined in a local tradition 
that they walked bareheaded beside 
the carts that hauled the stones 
from the quarry. Father Pellentz, 
whose life-long labors at Conewago 
were lightened by a burning devo- 
tion to the Sacred Humanity of 
Jesus, consecrated the church under 
a new title, that of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. It was the first 
church in America, possibly in ail 
the world, so dedicated, as the 
devotion was then one little known. 

Considering the great age of the 
church at Conewago, the visitor 
today is impressed with its solidity 
and finesse of workmanship. 
Though the interior has been much 
embellished in the years that have 
passed, there has never been any 
notable change in the fabric of the 
building. The Conewago Catholics 
built a shrine that was meant to 
endure. It was, even at that late 
date, the only Catholic church build- 
ing in the State of Pennsylvania 
apart from Old Saint Mary’s in the 
City of Philadelphia and it still 
shares with that building the honor 
of being the oldest church of the 
Catholic faith in the eastern part of 
the United States. 

Its role as the central station of a 
great network of missions had 
begun many decades before. With 
Conewago as a center, the Jesuit 
Fathers roamed westward to the 
great ranges of the Appalachians. 
northward towards Lake Erie, 
southward to Frederick and the 
western missions of Virginia. 
Everywhere they travelled they 
sought out those Catholics isolated 
in the advance of civilization that 
was streaming across the mountains 
into the great Valley of the Ohio. 
Here and there they came upon set- 
tlements of Maryland Catholics 
who had not enjoyed the ministra- 
tions of a priest for a generation. 
Their duties over after perilous 
trips across mountains and rivers, 
the Fathers returned to Conewago 
for rest and refreshment, eagerly 
planning new ventures for God in 
the wilderness. When the Society 
of Jesus was suppressed, its mem- 
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bers continued to live together as 
secular priests in order that the mis- 
sionary expanse of the Church 
might not be compromised. The 
“cathedral” of their vast mission 
jurisdiction remained at Conewago. 


At the time of the American 
Revolution, the missioners from 
Conewago served the scattered 


faithful from the Susquehanna to 
the Ohio country. Sportsmen’s Hall, 
one of their Pennsylvania missions, 
was many years later to become 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey. Harper’s 
Ferry, West Virginia, was but one 
of their stations to the south. From 
it the Church in Kentucky was to 
spring. After the French and Indian 
Wars, Fort Duquesne, now Pitts- 
burgh, depended on Conewago for 
ministrations. The Church in Ohio, 
though evangelized from the south 
by the Dominicans, owes much to 
the zeal of the Conewago mission- 
aries for its survival. 

The romantic dream of a Russian 
exile, to found in the Alleghenies 
a colony of Catholic settlers where 
the tempo of life would be modu- 
lated by the guidance of the Church, 
had its beginnings in Conewago. 
The Russian prince, Demetrius Gal- 
litzin, who had been converted to 
the faith in Europe, ordained in 
Baltimore in 1795 and sent to join 
Father Pellentz at Conewago by 
Bishop Carroll, saw a wonderful 
opportunity for the creation of a 
Catholic outpost on the new western 
frontier while assisting at the 
Chapel. In 1796 he was hurriedly 
sent for by a messenger from Mc- 
Guire’s Settlement, one hundred and 
fifty miles distant, where a dying 
non-Catholic had begged to be re- 
ceived into the Fold. She had been 
instructed in the faith by her Catho- 
lic neighbors and received Baptism 
at the hands of the missionary priest 
before dying. But McGuire’s Set- 
tlement held Father Gallitzin en- 
tranced. Many of the colonists were 
good Catholics, though they had 
been deprived for many years of 
the ministrations of a _ resident 
priest. Captain Michael McGuire, 


after whom the settlement was 
named, at his death in 1793 had 
bequeathed four hundred acres of 


land in trust to the Bishop of Balti- 
more in order that someday it could 
be used for the maintenance of a 
Catholic church in the town. Here 
was the Prince’s opportunity! After 
communicating with Bishop Carroll, 
he received permission to live at 
McGuire’s Settlement, and there he 
brought his dream to reality. Thus, 
Loretto became an outpost of 
Catholicism, conceived as it were 
from the loins of the venerable 
Mother church of Conewago. 

The nineteenth century was one 
of great progress for the faith in 
Pennsylvania. Much of the re. 
sponsibility for this progress de- 
pended on the guidance and leader- 
ship of the priests at Conewago, 
One of them, Father Michael Egan, 
O.F.M., became in 1809 first Bishop 
of Philadelphia. Another, Father 
Louis de Barthe-Welbach, an 
emigre from France, served as 
administrator of the Diocese from 
1814 until 1820, governing the See 
from the little Chapel in the hills. 
The Jesuit fathers returned when 
their Society was reestablished by 
Pontifical authority and remained 
in charge of the Chapel and its 
dependent congregations for the 
rest of the century. 

The serenity of Conewago was 
disturbed by the military engage- 
ments of 1863, brought to a head at 
Gettysburg. Wounded men from 
the battlefield were hospitalized in 
the Chapel itself when the battle 
was over, attended by volunteer 
nurses from Conewago and nearby 
McSherrystown and Hanover. The 
Sacraments of the dying were lov- 
ingly administered to those whose 
lives were ebbing out on the stone 
floor of this notable House of God. 

Today Conewago Chapel still 
serves the people of the village asa 
spiritual home. Its dignity and 
grandeur have not been dimmed by 
the passage of time. Year after 
year descendants of the valiant 
Catholic families who once lived in 
the vicinity return as on a pilgrim- 
age, to do honor at the graves of 
their ancestors, and to whisper 4 
prayer of thanksgiving for them to 
the Sacramental King Who still 
reigns within its walls. 
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Religious Unity 


By Very Reverend Joseph Fenton, 8.7. D. 


E must consider the 

\X/ subject of religious 

unity realistically. 
There is one God, the Creator 
and Lord of heaven and of 
earth, eternal and immutable, 
infinitely wise and just and 
merciful. The evidence for His 
existence and His attributes is 
clear and scientifically unim- 
peachable. Religion is nothing 
more or less than the process 
of rendering to that God the 
service and recognition clearly 
due to Him. It is His will that 
all of us should join together 
in this service. Thus Church 
Unity is more than some vision- 
ary benefit which men seek of 
their own accord. It is some- 
thing God commands, and thus 
an object which every man who 
wishes to serve God should 
seek to accomplish. 

In the 85th Psalm we read: 
“All the nations Thou hast 
made shall come and adore be- 
fore Thee, O Lord: and they 
shall glorify Thy Name.” Our 








Editor’s Note: 


It is none too early to remind our 
readers and people of good will in every 
denomination who pray and work for 
religious unity, that the time for the 
customary universal observance of the 
Octave of Prayer for the fulfilment of 
Christ’s will for humanity is fast ap- 
proaching. May we not hope that many 
will offer fervent prayers between now 
and the opening date of the Octave 
(January 18th) that the grace of God 
will inspire all hearts to unite in sup- 
plicating the boon of religious unity 
among those who profess their love for 
Him and lead many souls from the dark- 
ness of unbelief to the glorious light of 
light—the True Faith. 


By way of inaugurating this call for 
observance of the Church Unity Octave 
in the coming January, we are present- 
ing here a condensed version of the 
Radio broadcast made from station 
W JS V in Washington in January last, 
in which Father Fenton sets forth sympa- 
thetically, but realistically, the spirit and 
purpose of the Church Unity Octave. 








willingness to associate in the 
work of religion with all of 
those who are called with us to 
live as brothers and sisters of 
Jesus Christ. Where there is 
diversity of worship there is 
either some error about God or 
about His message or there is 
that discord which stands in the 
way of God’s love. Since reli- 
gious division is founded either 
on error or on hatred, men who 
seek truth and who also wish 
to love their fellow men in God 
will turn towards religious 
unity. 

In the matter of Church 
Unity truth must prevail. 
Unless we are willing to cast 
aside the worship of God as an 
affair of mere personal whim, 
and consequently as a thing of 
no value in our lives, we must 
focus our minds upon the fact 
that it is a matter of truth. 
There is a definite message 
from God to man, a message 
which He commands us to be- 
lieve. Nevertheless He has 





Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ made it abundantly 
clear that He wished those who loved Him to worship 
together. “And other sheep I have that are not of this 
fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear My 
voice and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 
(John 10, 16). The evangelist, St. John, testified that 
Our Lord died “‘not only for the nation (of the chosen 
people) but to gather together in one the children of 
God that were dispersed.” (John 11, 52). It was the 
prayer of Christ to His Eternal Father “That they all 
may be one, as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in Us: that the world may be- 
lieve that Thou hast sent Me.” (John 17, 21). 

Christ meant a definite kind of religious unity. “I in 
them and Thou in Me: that they may be made perfect 
in one: and the world may know that Thou hast sent 
Me, and hast loved them as Thou has loved Me” 
(John 17, 23). A common worship involves a common 
belief about God, the acceptance of the same divine 
message. It involves a love of God which manifests 
itself in a genuine affection for our fellow men and a 


given us sufficient indication that this doctrine actually 
is what it claims to be. If we are sincere in our love 
for God, and sincere in our desire for human concord, 
we shall examine the content of God’s message to us 
in order to find what He desires us to do. We must 
approach that message, not in the spirit of partisan 
contentiousness, but with a scientific hunger and thirst 
for truth. If we make this approach, God will bring 
us together. 

Partisan prejudices, the outworn conventions and 
traditions of men which now as before tend to obscure 
the outline of God’s teaching, stand in the way of 
Church Unity. It is our business and our privilege to 
put aside these obstacles and to show that we love 
the truth above our own pride. The truth we seek is 
the Will of God. We wish to know what God wishes 
us to believe and to do in the matter of religion. The 
exercises of the Church Unity Octave will aid materi- 
ally in bringing about this true service of God. 

There may be some who will think that the work of 
Church Unity is something far too difficult to be really 
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practical. Frankly we do not share this pessimism. 
We know the infinite power of God. Moreover, we 
know that the times in which we live call successfully 
for the abandonment of old prejudices and old errors. 
Suffering has a way of making men realists, some- 
times in spite of themselves. This is the acceptable 
time to move towards that religious unity which God 
has commanded and which His children so badly need. 

From our allies in England comes word that both 
the Catholic and the Anglican communions are work- 
ing for the effectiveness of the Church Unity Octave. 
They have seen too much of suffering and death to 
allow the errors of long ago and some objectively 
ridiculous social prejudice to stand in the way of their 
service of God. We know that Americans will be fully 
as realistic. We must be willing to cast aside all the 
mistakes and all the antipathies which keep us from a 
full and effective service of our God. 


UNUM SINT % 


However, we must not allow ourselves to forget that 
our quest for Church Unity must itself be intensely 
realistic. We shall not unite effectively to work for 
God on some negotiated compromise calculated to 
preserve our own whim and our own outworn social 
attitudes. We unite effectively for God only when we 
observe His directions to the letter, subordinating all 
of our prejudices to His truth. In this spirit we shall 
achieve the goal we seek. 


The Church Unity Octave was conceived in this 
spirit. The distinguished founder of the Society of the 
Atonement, the late Reverend Paul James Francis, 
organized this work in order to bring men together ef- 
fectively before the altar of God. The Society which 
carries on his work continues to lead in directing these 
exercises towards the understanding and the love of 
God’s word. 





Church Unity Octave 
Publications 
& 


The Church Unity Octave Booklet. Contains 
explanation of the Octave development. 
Each 5c 


Church Unity Octave Prayerbook. A handy com- 
pendium of prayers and hymns suitable for 
use in public and private devotions by Priests 
and laity in praying for the blessings of 
Catholic Unity Each 10c 


Church Unity Addresses. Short radio talks, use- 
ful for instruction in class or as a basis for 


sermons. Each 10c 


Leaflets with the Prayers and Intentions of the 
Octave. Printed in English, Italian or French. 
Twenty-five cents per hundred. Postage extra. 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Graymoor 


Tabernacle Guild 
s 


By specializing in the making of Gothic Vest- 
ments of the most approved form, the Graymoor 
Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- 
tion of ecclesiastical critics. 


Relatives and friends of young seminarians 
looking forward to ordination to the Priesthood 
in the near future can add to their joy by a gift 
of any of the following: 


Preaching Stole, all colors $5.00—$15.00 


Confession Stole 3.00— 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets 5.00— 15.00 
Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil 25.00— 50.00 
Copes 35.00—100.00 
Gothic Vestments 30.00—100.00 
Address: 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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houghts on the Conditions 
by D. J. Cannan, M.%. of a Duratde Peace 


O one today can deny the 
N stupendous changes which, 

since the Renaissance, scien- 
tific discovery has made not merely 
in the social, hygienic, and eco- 
nomic conditions of man, but also 
in his cosmic outlook. “Today,” 
says Lord Balfour, “we look upon a 
world incomparably richer, more 
interesting and more impressive 
than did Roger Bacon in the thir- 
teenth, Copernicus in the sixteenth 
Galileo and Newton in the seven- 
teenth and Cavendish and Lavoisier 
in the eighteenth century. In spite, 
however, of the scientific enlighten- 
ment or the world, the conquest 
over time and space, technical ad- 
vances of every kind, which in 
Bacon’s phrase ‘conduce to the 
relief of man’s estate,’ the infai- 
libility of science as a philosophy 
of life—a philosophy which had 
sustained the faith of the early Vic- 
torians—has proved a broken reed. 
The belief in the inherent perfecti- 
bility of man, in the certainty of 
human progress, which began with 
the French savants and flourished 
among the dogmatists of the nine- 
teenth century—this belief, today, 
lies in ruins.” 

Today the universities are de- 
pleted, students are flocking to the 
colors to fight and, maybe, to die. 
Professors, instead of devoting 
themselves to the arts of peace, are 
placing their scientific knowledge at 
the service of their respective gov- 
ernments for the sake of destroying 
their fellowman. The songs and 


sagas of ancient Greece and Rome 
are forgotten, and the voice of reli- 
gion is stilled. Today one half of 
the world is equipped with devilish 
devices for the destruction of the 
The most dreadful 


other half. 


oy 





Editor’s Note: 

This scholarly and very informa- 
tive article of Dr. Cannon is a 
digest of a paper read before the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
We are indebted 
for its presentation here to the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record pub- 
lished in Dublin. 4 

The causes which led to the 
present unhappy state of the world 
are traced by Dr. Cannon to the 
secular liberalism which sprang up 


tional Relations. 


in the eighteenth century as a pro- 
test against Christian philosophy 
and has brought the world to the 
verge of moral and economic ruin. 
Only by a return of the world to 
the full concept of Christianity in 
the life of nations can there be 
real assurance of a durable peace. 

As Dr. Cannon points out, the 
world was never in such great need 
of moral leadership as it is today 
and the Catholic Church is the 
only spiritual 
which suffering humanity can turn 
for that leadership. 


organization to 











instruments of science have been 
joined to the most brutal exhibitions 
of ruthlessness for the sake of lay- 
ing prostrate “the rights, the tradi- 
tions, the characteristics and the 
structure of many ancient and 
honored States and peoples.” 

At the end of the last war it was 
hoped that the nations of the world 
had at last discovered a means by 
which nations could live peaceably 
together without resort to force, but 
the high hopes set upon the League 
of Nations by its enthusiastic sup- 
porters have been blasted, and the 
terrible loss of human life has been 
in vain. 

What conclusions are we to draw 


as we reflect upon the tragic history 
of man? Is our western civilization 
going to share the same fate as 
other civilizations which have 
adorned the pages of history, and 
has it entered, therefore, upon the 
first phase of an inevitable process 
of decay? Or is it possible that if, 
in the light of the accumulated 
knowledge of mankind, we can 
make a correct diagnosis of the 
deep-seated malady from which our 
civilization is suffering, it may not 
yet be too late to avert its destruc- 
tion? 

It is the opinion of many Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic observers in 
England, America and other coun- 
tries that the international tension 
which has been steadily growing 
worse during the last twenty-five 
years, and which has culminated in 
the dreadful war through which we 
are living, is the result of an at- 
tempt to apply the principles of 
secular liberalism to the changed 
conditions of the twentieth century. 
Much as they dislike the philosophy 
of National Socialism, they regard 
its ruthlessness and cruel logic as a 
measure of the intolerable charac- 
ter of the abuses which the democ- 
racies, under the influence of 
secular liberalism, have created for 
themselves. 

The philosophy of secular liberal- 
ism or laissez-faire sprang up in the 
eighteenth century as a protest 
against the enslavement of reason 
by the chains of medieval Chris- 
tianity. According to the teaching 
of the latter, the laws of economics 
and politics, unlike the laws, say, 
of human physiology, are not laws 
which human beings invariably and 
inevitably follow, but laws which 
they ought to follow. They are laws 
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which impose upon human beings, 
not a physical, but a moral neces- 
sity. For the old authoritarian 
order with its “moral oughts,” and 
“moral restraints,” secular liberal- 
ism substitutes the concept of a 
“natural order” which shows its 
hand only when man is free to act 
as he wills. The concept of the 
rights of the individual is sub- 
stituted for that of the Divine 
Right. Genuine freedom does not 
mean freedom to speak, think, and 
to act within the limits of a code of 
morality which binds the con- 
sciences of all men, but freedom to 
do as we please. The State, instead 
of being regarded as a natural 
growth which springs from the 
legitimate needs of human nature, 
and whose authority to make posi- 
tive binding laws rests ultimately 
upon Divine Authority, is regarded 
by the protagonists of secular 
liberalism as a necessary evil. Ac- 
cording to them, the economic sys- 
tem should be completely inde- 
pendent of State-control as it func- 
tions to the greatest benefit of all 
concerned when authority interferes 
least with its automatic operations. 
It is the duty of the State (they 
say), to protect—to maintain man’s 
right to live, to personal property 
and personal liberty. If the State 
exceeds the duties of a moral police- 
man, it becomes not a protector but 
an aggressor. 

Under the old order society could 
only function within a code of 
morality and prohibitions which, 
according to the upholders of 
secular liberalism, hindered its 
natural development. The new 
political economy promised the 
construction of a world order ruled 
by natural law which, if left to it- 
self, would lead humanity to a 
golden age in which there would be 
more than enough of the riches of 
the earth for every one and ample 
leisure for enjoyment. 

According to secular liberalism, 
the individual had a natural right 
to pursue his own self-interest be- 
cause in doing so he served the 
interests of the community, and in 
promoting these interests he 
promoted his own. The doctrine of 


the natural harmony of interests 
then was the fundamental postulate 
of the philosophy of secular liberal- 
ism. To discover the laws which 
satisfy the requirements of this 
postulate was the role of political 
economy. 

The economic structure of the 
eighteenth century lent considerable 
support to the doctrine of natural 
harmony between the interests of 
the individual and those of the 
community. Society was then com- 
posed of a number of small pro- 
ducers and merchants interested in 
the maximum production of wealth 
rather than its distribution. The 
industrial revolution of the nine- 
teenth century, however, produced 
a considerable increase in the num- 
ber and influence of a class more 
interested in the distribution of 
wealth than in its maximal produc- 
tion. This transformation of society 
threatened to undermine the funda- 
mental postulate of secular liberal- 
ism. The survival of the postulate 
was rendered possible by the un- 
paralleled expansion of production 
and prosperity which was ushered 
in by the nineteenth century. 


This 
Professor Carr] attenuated competition 
for markets among since 
fresh markets were constantly becom- 


expanding production [says 


producers, 
ing available. It postponed the class- 
issue with its insistence on the primary 
importance of equitable distribution by 
extending to members of the less pros- 
perous class some share in the general 
prosperity, and by creating a sense of 
confidence in present and future well- 
being it encouraged men to believe that 
the world was ordered on so rational 
a plan as a natural harmony of inter- 


ests. 


Just as individuals by pursuing 
their own good _ unintentionally 
promoted the interests of the com- 
munity, so nations in serving their 
own interests promoted the interests 
of humanity. At a time when the 
number of recognized nations were 
few and there was ample breathing 
space for all, it was not difficult to 
believe that nations by pursuing 
their own interests were, unwit- 
tingly, promoting the interests of 
humanity. On this ground, universal 


free trade appeared to be amply 
justified. 

At the middle of the nineteenth 
century dangerous symptoms began 
to appear. About 1850, Frederick 
List informed his German auditors 
that while the doctrine of free trade 
suited a country like England 
which, at that time, had a manu- 
facturing monopoly, only the policy 
of protection would enable the 
weaker nations to survive the 
British stranglehold. Behind tariff 
walls, Germany, America, the Brit- 
ish Dominions and other countries 
were beginning to make an impres- 
sion upon the industrial monopoly 
of England, and international strife 
was beginning to develop. 

It was during the nineteenth cen- 
tury that Darwin formulated his 
theory of natural selection in order 
to account for the origin of species, 
According to Darwin, the conserva- 
tion by natural selection of varia- 
tions which are helpful to animals 
in the struggle for existence is the 
fundamental factor in organic evolu- 
tion. This theory was pressed into 
the service of secular liberalism in 
order to support its fundamental 
postulate. The postulate, however, 
had to be modified in order to meet 
the new situation which had arisen. 
The good of the community was 
still in harmony with the good of its 
individual members, but only those 
members who were successful com- 
petitors in the struggle for exist- 
ence. About the same time a Rus- 
sian sociologist defined interna- 
tional politics as the art of conduct- 
ing the struggle for existence be- 
tween social organisms, and in 1900 
a distinguished man, quoted by 
Professor Carr, states the doctrine 
in all its naked ruthlessness. 


The path of progress is strewn with 
the wreck of nations—traces are 
everywhere to be seen of the hecatombs 
of superior races, the victims who 
found not the narrow way to the 
greatest perfection. Yet these dead 
peoples are in very truth the stepping 
stones on which mankind has risen to 
the higher life of today. 


“Saints, philosophers, scientists 
and artists,” says Lord Balfour, 
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“have never been specially success- 
ful in rearing large families them- 
selves, nor have they enabled the 
communities which admired and 
produced them to crowd out rival 
populations from the rich places of 
the earth. As nature measures 
utility, they are useless. In no ef- 
fective way do they make for sur- 
vival.” It seems to us that if the 
prospect of a golden age, unaccom- 
panied, however, by the rebirth ot 
the choicest flowers among the 
peoples and nations of the world is 
all that we are offered after a long 
and perilous evolutionary adven- 
ture, few of us will regret the failure 
of secular liberalism to redeem its 
promise. 

One of the most important eco- 
nomic principles of secular liberal- 
ism or laissez faire philosophy was 
that of the free export of capital. 
A money-lender whose commodity 
is money must either find a market 
for his goods or suffer the conse- 
quence. Therefore, if the export of 
capital were controlled, the bankers 
would have to lend in a smaller 
market and have to take a lower 
rate of interest. If, however, this 
restriction were removed, the 
bankers would have the world to 
choose from, and, therefore, could 
demand a higher price for their 
cormodity. Therefore, they de- 
manded that money should be al- 
lowed to find its own level. It was 
argued by the protagonists of 
laissez faire philosophy that free 
foreign investment would so _ in- 
crease the production of wealth and 
international trade that, though indi- 
viduals might suffer, every country 
in the long run would be richer 
than before. In obedience to the 
principle of free foreign invest- 
ment, money poured from England 
into India, China, South America 
and other low-wage non-European 
countries. The continental coun- 
tries were persuaded by interna- 
tional financiers to compete against 
the capital of England, for the pos- 
session of non-European markets. 
In this way Africa was divided up 
between the European Powers. At 
this stage of history, it was not 
trade that followed the flag, but the 


flag that followed trade, in order, 
it was alleged, to protect the inter- 
ests of European settlers. 

In consequence of the principle 
that money should be allowed to 
seek its own level, international 
trade began to boom. Financiers 
without remarkable ability accumu- 
lated immense fortunes, and the 
non-European countries were get- 
ting the benefit of European civi- 


lization, in other words, European 
material goods. But what do we 
find on the debit side? In every 


European country more food could 
be produced than the people could 
consume, and more clothing and 
houses could be provided than they 
needed. There were men and women 
craftsmen capable of making things 
of beauty which were a pleasure to 
make. In consequence, however, of 
the principle that money should be 
allowed to seek its own level, there 
was not enough capital available to 
provide the necessities of life for 
the people who needed them or to 
encourage native craftsmanship. 
Consequently, people were starving 
in the midst of plenty, thousands of 
ill-fed, ill-clad, men, women and 
children were festering in the slums 
of our large cities, and the houses 
of those with moderate incomes 
filled with costly international 
gadgets, none of them beautiful or 
satisfying, but all of them owing to 
the misuse of money, “indispens- 
able.” On account of the cheap- 
ness of non-European labor, the 
European manufacturers were un- 
able to hold their own against non- 
European competitors. Many Eur- 
opean factories were either com- 
pelled to close down or could be 
kept running only part time. Un- 
employment figures began to rise, 
and the wages of those who were 
lucky enough to find employment 
came tumbling down.* But that is 
not the whole story. “At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century,” says 
Christopher Hollis, “with Africa al- 
ready divided up, with Japan warn- 





* “Why not permit free foreign investment,” 
says the protagonist of laissez- faire economics, “and 
erect tariff walls against the invasion of chea 
foreign goods?” If foreign Powers are excluded, 
foreigners cannot pay their debts. 
capital is uncontrolled, wages will inevitably Gusts 
down to the low level wages. 
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ing the European Powers off the 
Far East, and the Monroe Doctrine 
warning them off the American 
continents, there was no more of 
the world left to divide.” There 
were no longer, therefore, any un- 
occupied and unexploited territories 
left to relieve the teeming popula- 
tions of the world. Enterprising 
individuals could no longer ease the 
economic situation by migrating, 
nor could enterprising nations ease 
international tension by coloniza- 
tion. Economic nationalism began 
to spread like a plague over the 
entire world. Even England, who 
owed her great prosperity to the 
policy of free trade, was obliged 
to erect trade barriers in order to 
protect herself, like other countries, 
from an unjust monetary system. 

Having lost confidence in the 
doctrine of harmony of interests and 
shocked by the Darwinian modifica- 
tion of this postulate, the modern 
disciples of secular liberalism have 
attempted to build up a new inter- 
national ethic on the foundation, 
not of the right of the stronger, but 
on the right of those in possession. 

“The difficulty,” says Christopher 
Hollis, “of making an equitable 
division among robbers is that 
where none have any right to the 
loot at all, it is hard to find a prin- 
ciple of equity which shall decide 
what exact proportion shall go to 
which.” 

The hardships inflicted upon 
Germany by the victorious Powers, 
the imposition upon Italy and Japan 
of peace terms far less advantage- 
ous to such poor countries than to 
the other victorious Powers, inter- 
national trade agreements and inter- 
national treaties designed to sub- 
ordinate the interests of humanity 
to the vested interests of the sated 
Powers—all have been dictated by 
this new principle in international 
affairs. The crippling of Germany 
and the frustration of Italian and 
Japanese aspirations served but tu 
precipitate an international crisis, 
which was inevitable from the fail- 
ure of the democratic Powers to 
provide an absolute and disinter- 
ested standard for the conduct of 
international affairs. 





332 oh 
Secular liberalism [says Richard 
Livingstone] is a position for fine 
weather—a house built on the sands, 
but when the rains descend and the 
floods come and the wind blows ani 


the lack of foundation in 
. for centuries 


beat on it, 
the home is revealed . . 


Church-going was the great agent in 
imposing some unity of outlook, if not 
a philosophy of life. Today, cinema 
going has replaced Church-going for 
the majority of the people, and so we 
get our modern civilization—a civiliza- 
tion of means without ends, with an 
ample body but with a meagre soul, 
with a rich inheritance but without 
clear spiritual values or ruling prin- 
ciples. 

Speaking about England, the 
country with which he is most 
familiar, he says: “There is so 


much goodness in England, but is 
there a philosophy behind it?” Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s words do not 
imply that there is evil in the heart 
of England and other European 
countries. What they do imply is 
that in the conduct of their private 
lives and in their relations with 
their neighbors, these countries are 
guided by rules of practical pro- 
cedure based upon a community 
tradition which is largely shaped by 
Christianity—a system of morality 
or the habitual good behavior which 
the Germans call Sittlichkeit. These 
rules, approximate therefore, fairly 
closely, to the ideals of Christian 
morality. As they are unsupported, 
however, by a Christian metaphysic 
or a Christian philosophy of life, 
there is no moral obligation to obey 
them. For the conduct of public 
and international affairs, they have 
imposed upon themselves a moral- 
ity which is completely at variance 
with the absolute and disinterested 
standard of Christian morality. This 
new morality has completely broken 
down under the unsheltered condi- 
tions of the twentieth century. 


This view then that the inherent 
goodness of human nature is cap- 
able of managing the affairs of the 
world without supernatural assist- 
ance has failed. “The Indian Sum- 
mer of secularism,” says Chris- 
topher Hollis, “has passed, and we 
know in all its nakedness what 
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human society organized apart 
from God is.” 


The philosophy of secular liberal- 
ism, then, without the light of 
Christian principles, instead of 
leading us to a promised millen- 
nium, has brought us to the verge of 
economic and moral ruin. It has, 
besides, created a vacuum, as it 
were, for the reception of national 
and international philosophies 
which substitute the supremacy of 
force for the supremacy of moral 
values, and reduce man from the 
noble position assigned to him in 
Christian tradition to the condition 
of slavery. Lastly, secular liberal- 
ism has provided the explosive 
material for a world-wide conflagra- 
tion, * the consequences of which 
it is impossible to foretell. 

If, then, the decline of spiritual 
values is responsible for the dis- 
integration of European civilization 
into frenzied nationalities, and is 
the prelude to a new dark age, then 
it is clear that a peaceful European 
order can only be restored by a 
return to the full concept of Chris- 
tianity which obtained in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and which was gradually 
lost after the Reformation. 


However much people may accuse 
the Middle Ages of narrowness [says 
Ek. F. Jacob of the University of Man- 
chester] it remains true that before 
the sixteenth century there was for 
periods the rhythm of civilized 
life in Europe, an ordering of society 
that was decent and peaceful and suf- 


ficient for 


long 


most needs—a system of 


values based neither on unrestricted 
competition nor State approval, but 
upon custom and right, on tradition 


of good craftsmanship, on sound logic 
and intelligent moral theory, and there 
is reason for thinking that under very 
different conditions values may 
exist again. 


such 


* In another communication, I stated that the 
psychological spark which has caused the explosion, 
is the German spirit of aggression and world domi- 
nation. This spirit only manifested itself after the 
reunion of the broken fragments of the old German 
confederacy under the kingdom of Prussia—that 
parvenu State, whose manners and morals had 
never been touched by the spiritual influence of the 
Catholic Church and which Lutheranism had failed 
to christianize. This spirit of aggression has forced 
the German nation—a nation to which we owe so 
much—into five wars within the period of a life- 
time. This war which is raging today is not a 
conflict between the powers of light and the powers 
of darkness. Nor is it a conflict between forms of 
It is a conflict between rival imperial- 


government. 
isms. 


ed 


Shortly after the last war a 
League of Nations, the inspiration 
of a few choice spirits, was organ- 
ized for the purpose of establishing 
an international world-order. One 
would have thought that the ideals 
of the League would have stirred 
men as they are moved by a new 
religion. Instead, with the excep. 
tion of a small esoteric body of 
earnest people, these ideals seemed 
to be regarded as cold abstractions 
intended only for supermen. Fail- 
ure of the League was largely due 
to the fact that its chosen repre- 
sentatives did not awaken in time 
from the paralyzing influence of 
secular or power politics. In other 
words, international machinery was 
set up without a clear understand- 
ing on the part of the representa- 
tives of the League that it is only 
by applying the ethic and spirit of 
Christianity to the life of nations 
that a real assurance of a durable 
peace is certain. If we get the 
chance of establishing in the future 
some form of international organiza- 
tion, before any paper constitution 
is drawn up there must first of all 
be created an ideal which rises 
above nationalism. There must be 
created a world-spirit which will 
enable the mind of man to aspire to 
ideals, not merely beyond his own 
private ends and those of his fam- 
ily, but beyond the State to which 
he belongs. If there is to be any 
international order we must sub- 
stitute the rule of reason for the 
tule of force. The international 
order is necessary to the national 
order as the national order is neces- 
sary to the good of the individual. 


The war, however, which is rag- 
ing today is incomparably worse 
than the 1914-1918 war. With its 
devastating effects and world-wide 
repercussions it has shaken the com- 
placency of the proudest nations. It 
has drawn the teeth of vested 
interests. It has made us willing 
to pay any price for the cure of a 
social malady which has caused 
such a dreadful cruption, provided 
we are reasonably certain that the 
cure will be reasonably certain. The 
world was never in such desperate 
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need of moral leadership as it is 
today. But where are we to find 
it? The Catholic Church is the 
only spiritual organization which is 
capable of moral leadership. Not 
only because its head is an inter- 
national figure, but because, alone 
of all moral institutions, it possesses 
a unified system of thought which 
is valid for all times and at all 
times; because its dogmas are cer- 
tainties and not questions without 
answers: because it refuses to 
admit the necessity of growth in 
the moral principles which guide 
our conduct. We do not deny that 
civilization can progress and with 
great rapidity without the support 
of unchanging principles. History, 
however, has proven that it declines 
just as rapidly. 


It is no accident, therefore, that 
the European civilization which 
arose on the ruins of the classic 
civilization, and which has been 
built upon the foundations of Catho- 
lic principles, has not only spread 
more widely than the older civiliza- 
tion, but has lasted for centuries. It 
is no accident that with the decline 
of Catholic culture, the moral and 
spiritual unity of European civiliza- 
tion had been broken up _ into 
national rivalries which are bring- 
ing Europe to the brink of destruc- 
tion. 


In opposition to the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, the Churches 
of the Reformation, under the pres- 
sure of secular liberalism have been 
driven to systems of economics and 
politics (both national and inter- 
national) divorced from morality 
and religion. These systems of the 
National Churches have given cold 
comfort to the have-not individuals 
of the community and to the have 
not nations of the world. There is 
grim realism as well as humor in 
the story of the down-and-out, who 
when offered a “crown hereafter’ 
by the preacher, replied that he 
would sooner have “half a crown 
Now to be going on with.” 


All the Churches are agreed that 
no secular good can satisfy the 
moral idea which, whether we are 
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Religious Goods Dept. 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








conscious of it or not, lies at the 
root of our practical endeavors. 
Social reforms or a peaceful inter- 
national order is not, therefore, the 
complete answer to the moral idea, 
but the Catholic Church has always 
insisted that it is one of the conse- 
quences of the appropriate pursuit 
of that ideal. 

Time and again [says Count de la 
Bedoyere] have I spoken of the voca- 
tion of the individual Christian person 
to make himself one, religiously and 
devotionally Christian in the religious 
side of life, but also morally, socially, 
and secularly in the week-day side of 
life. The needed Christian Renaissance 
can only be effected by millions of 
Christians in every country and every 
walk of life seeing and living this. But 
after so prolonged a period of insist- 
ence on the exclusively Sunday side of 
Christianity, we must recognize that it 
will at best take some time to train 
Catholics to appreciate the breadth and 
depth of a Christian vocation. For 
this reason, though the actual work 





must ultimately be done by the mass 
of Christian people, the first call is 
upon the clergy, to whom Catholics 
have been accustomed to look for 
guidance in all matters. Only if these 
have the courage to demand of the 
faithful an integral Christian outlook, 
not only in Church observance and 
personal morality, but no less in un- 
compromising fidelity to Christian prin- 
ciples as citizens, business men, mem- 
bers of political and other associations. 
Only if these have the courage to stand 
out from the nation as guides to a 
better and fuller way of life than any 
Socialist or Capitalist gospel can offer ; 
only if these have the courage to train 
Catholics to develop their own con- 
sciences and initiative in seeking the 
true Christian way in their public and 
social lives rather than to rely upon 
a spoon-feeding that must prove hope- 
lessly abstract and out of touch with 
realities as they are lived—only if 
they have such courage, can we expect 
the rapid re-growth of a Christendom 
able to permeate and save the chaotic 
world. 




















News and Views — 








ORMER Governor 
F Alfred E. Smith of 
New York has been 
named treasurer of War 
Relief Services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The War 
Relief Services was estab- 
lished to direct the tremen- 
dous task of giving present 
and post-war aid to the 
destitute and starving 
peoples of Europe. 
Rev. Aloysius J. Wycislo, 
a priest of the archdiocese 








Pluscarden was founded 
in 1230 for monks of the 
Valliscaulian Order whose 
observance was a com- 
bination of the Carthusian 
and Cistercian rules. The 
Benedictines were there in 
1454, but nearly 100 years 
later the last prior left and 
the priory passed into 
secular ownership. 

The Bute family acquired 
the property at the end of 
the last century and the 
late Marquess of Bute spent 








of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed by the War Relief 
Services to direct the thou- 
sands of Polish refugees 
who are treking through the Middle East and Africa. 


a a * 1 


On his return from a trip abroad recently, Mr. Tracy 
Strong, executive secretary of the World Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. and head of its war prisoners’ ac- 
tivities, declared that religion is the main factor in 
maintaining the morale of Catholic prisoners of war 
in enemy camps. 

“Religion plays a great part in the lives and actions 
of the Catholic soldiers,” he said. “With the Catho- 
lics—and I have observed thousands of Polish, French 
and Italian prisoners, and nationals of other coun- 
tries—their religion is their first source of refuge and 
last resort.” 

Asked why the influence of religion seemed greater 
on Catholic prisoners than those of other denomina- 
tions, he said he thought it was because the Catholic 
Church “had succeeded in its efforts to make belief 
in God and man’s responsibility to the Creator a real, 
living force in the lives of the people.” 

“Their faith is a real part of their being, the prime 
factor in their philosophy of life,” he said. “It has 
become interwoven into the warp and woof of their 
existence. From birth to death, the Church is ever 
at their side, guiding them toward salvation.” 


* * * * 


It has been arranged that the Benedictines of Prink- 
nash, England, who began on Caldey Island as an 
Anglican community and were corporately received 
into the Catholic Church some thirty years ago, will 
reestablish the ancient priory of Pluscarden, Moray- 
shire, Scotland, at the end of the war. 


One of the smallest and oddest of church buildings is 
that pictured above at Atot, Mexico. 


$150,000 on _ restorations, 
He lived there for three 
years. 

Pluscarden is being trans- 
ferred by Lord Colum Crichton Stuart, youngest 
brother of the Marquess of Bute, to the Benedictines, 


1 * * 2% 


The Argentine government has addressed a circular 
to all press and pefiodical concerns in that country stat- 
ing that in future it is forbidden to publish advertise- 
ments inserted by persons offering to conduct divorce 
proceedings. 

Stating that the measure has been taken because 
publicity of that nature affects the Christian values 
upon which the family is founded, attacks the unity 
and performance of its bonds, and affronts Argentine 
tradition, apart altogether from the legal fact that, in 
Argentine, marriage is indissoluble. 

“It is understandable, therefore,” the circular con- 
cludes, “that the State will not permit propaganda 
which tends to bring about divorce, and furthermore, 
which incites citizens to avail themselves of foreign 
jurisdictions.” 


* * + of 


Chief item of interest from the recent General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, held at Cleveland, 
October 3 to 11, centered around its Resolutions on 
Unity. A set of “Basic Principles” drawn up by a 
Commission appointed to study the possibility of a 
merger with the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America (one of ten Presbyterian groups 
in this country) was to have been presented to the 
Convention for acceptance or rejection. Critics of the 
majority report on the highly controversial issue 
claimed that its conclusions would deny all claims to 
Apostolic Succession on the part of the Episcopal 
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Right, Franco, Christian leader of Spain, and above a typical 
Communist display of hatred for all things Christian. 


Bishops, would compromise the diaconate as a separate 
order, and would tend to destroy the importance of 
Confirmation. The minority report reiterated Anglo- 
Catholic claims as to the Divine origin of the episcopal 
form of government, the necessary retention of the 
three-fold order of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, and 
the sacramental nature of many Anglican rites and 
ceremonies. With characteristic compromise, the Con- 
vention accepted neither report, but instead adopted a 
series of five non-committal resolutions continuing the 
work of the Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity. 
While many ecclesiastical dignitaries had voiced their 
enthusiasm for or against the original Report, Bishop 
Parsons of California appears to have been most active 
in defending it, with Bishop Manning of New York out- 
standing in his opposition to it. 


* * a By 


The Archbshop of New York, Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, who, as Military Vicar of the U. S. Armed 
Forces, made a six-month tour of the war-zones and 
adjacent territory in Europe, Asia, and Africa, is writ- 
ing a serial resume of his travels for Collier's. His 
first article, which told of his stay in Spain, roused the 
ire of the Communists and their propaganda organs in 
the United States. “There are things about Spain,” 
writes the Archbishop, “that are difficult to under- 
stand... . The past is clouded. The present and the 
future are foggy. The cloud and the fog are essentially 
the same, and both are tinged with red—and not with 
the red of the sunshine. Spain is definitely war weary, 
but the spirit of war is smoldering.” 

Franco’s supporters, asserts the Archbishop, declare 
that he would have assumed control of Spain if inter- 
national legionnaires (the Reds in particular) had not 
come to the aid of the “Loyalists” (the opponents of 
the Generalissimo). And then Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy sent help to Franco. “Whatever else 
happened, this much is sure,” stressed the Archbishop, 
“Spain lost, and lost desperately!” 


+ 





The Republican-Loyalist-Communist coalition calls 
itself democratic, the prelate points out. It favors 
“reform.” But, whatever they are for, ‘they are cer- 
tainly against the clergy. In Madrid alone they killed 
700 priests; 11 Spanish Bishops . . . perished” (in the 
Spanish Civil War). 

Franco and his adherents fear a Communistic sweep 
to and through the Pyrennes, continues the Archbishop 
in quoting a Red leader’s ominous threat that, “now 
that Communism is on the march, we will not stop 
until we reach the olive groves of Spain.” 

That the Communists are perniciously active in all 
countries in the effort to arouse enthusiasm for their 
hellish purposes is well known, but few realize the 
danger of their influence in shaping the policies of our 
own country. A well known writer, William Philip 
Simms voiced a warning on that score recently as 
follows: 

“Most everybody will recall the bitter controversy 
over the Spanish civil war. A small, but extremely 
active, minority worked feverishly though vainly to 
get the American government to emulate the example 
set by Russia and intervene on the side of the Loyal- 
ists. There was much name-calling. 

“Today, pretty much the same group, considerably 
augmented, is trying to bring about American inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of practically every 
country in Europe. In the present global upheaval 
they see the chance of a lifetime to put over their own 
ideas of a ‘new order’ everywhere if only the United 
States will insist on it.” 


* * * * 


Most Rev. John J. Glennon observed on October 13, 
the fortieth anniversary of his appointment as Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis. Still hale and vigorous in spite 
of his 81 years, the Archbishop has the distinction 
of having ordained over 1,500 young men to the priest- 
hood during the 47 years he has been a member of 
the hierarchy. 








Seciely of Atonement Aunals 


ONDAY, October 4th, 
M found both Congregations 

at Graymoor paying tribute 
to the great favors of God mani- 
fested in His servant Francis, 
Patron and Model of all Francis- 
cans. Solemn Masses were sung at 
Saint Francis’ Chapel and at Saint 
John’s Church, with an additional 
Sung Mass in the Crypt Chapel of 
Saint Anthony’s National Shrine. 
The solemnities at the Friars’ 
Chapel were enhanced by the Final 
Profession of Brother Kieran Cul- 
len, S.A. The Litany of the Saints 
was chanted by the Brothers’ Choir 
as one of their number knelt pros- 
trate before the altar, eager to 
pledge himself for time and eternity 
to the service of Christ the King as 
a follower and imitator of the 
Poverello of Assisi. Relatives and 
friends of Brother Kieran, whose 
home was formerly in Parkchester, 
N. Y., were able to attend the cere- 
monies, joining with the Community 
in thanking God for his persever- 
ance in the religious life. 

At Saint John’s Church, three 
Postulants of the Sisters’ Com- 
munity were received into the Con- 
gregation as Novices at the Solemn 
Mass on Saint Francis’ Day. The 
Father General was celebrant of the 
Mass and presided at the Clothing 
ceremony. In his exhortation to the 
young Postulants, he stressed the 
need of permanence in the ideals 
held up for emulation in the Novi- 
tiate if they would be perfect imi- 
tators of Saint Francis, whose rule 
they wished to pledge themselves 
to. The three new Novices are: 
Sister Paul Eugene, formerly Ver- 
onica Faryna; Sister Mario, for- 
merly Alicia Arduin; and Sister 
Agnes Marie, known in the world as 
Elizabeth Moric. 

Another feature of the day’s reli- 
gious observance was the eloquent 
and moving Office of the Transitus, 
commemorating the death and en- 





trance into heaven of Saint Francis. 
At the Friary Chapel the singing of 
the favorite Psalm of Saint Francis, 
Voce mea clamavi ad Dominum by 
Friars and Students was especially 
well rendered. The service was 
concluded with veneration of the 
relic of the Seraphic Patriarch by 
all present. Similar services were 
held in the Convent Chapel on the 
evening of the Feastday, with 
Father Matthias, S.A., officiating. 


* *£ * # 


October 7th, called Covenant Day 
by the Friars and Sisters of the 
Atonement, commemorates the 
events that took place at Warwick, 
N. Y., in 1898, when the Society of 
the Atonement was actually brought 
into being by Father Paul James 
Francis, S.A., and Mother Lurana 
Mary Francis, S.A. Its observance, 
coming so soon after the Feast of 
Saint Francis, reminds all members 
of the Atonement family of the 
important relationship between 
their vocations of Church Unity and 
Franciscan spirituality. As is cus- 
tomary, Solemn Mass at Saint 
John’s Church was attended by the 
Friars, Sisters and Tertiaries on 
Covenant Day. The Very Rev. 


Father General, S.A., was celebrant, 
assisted by Father Benjamin, S.A, 
and Father Alphonsus, S.A. Father 
Alphonsus also preached the ser. 
mon, taking as his theme the motto 
of the Society: Omnia pro Christo 
et Salute Hominum. He endeavored 
to show that the success of every 
venture assigned to either Friars or 
Sisters depended on their loyalty to 
the aims enunciated in this watch- 
word—the glory of God and the 
salvation of men, with no hope of 
personal or even community glory 
being expected or desired. It was 
because the Founders of the Society 
labored so carefully for the realiza- 
tion of these aims that God blessed 
their work. The future success of 
either Congregation, he said, con- 
tinues to depend on the care with 
which Friars and Sisters keep their 
motives in the religious activities 
entirely in harmony with these ob- 
jectives. 

With the exception of the priests, 
of whom there were fourteen pres- 
ent at the solemnities, the Friars, 
Sisters, Students and Tertiaries re- 
ceived Holy Communion from the 
hands of the Father General, in ac- 
cordance with a tradition of many 
years standing at Graymoor. 


* * * * 


Saint Francis’ Day was observed 
at the Atonement Seminary in 
Washington by a Solemn High 
Mass at which Father Nathaniel, 
S.A., officiated, assisted by Frater 
Richard, S.A., as deacon and Frater 
Frederick, S.A., as subdeacon. The 
festivities of the day were climaxed 
by a special dinner in the evening, 
at which the Very Rev. Joseph C. 
Fenton, S.T.D., Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, was guest of honor. Doctor 
Fenton afterwards addressed a 
group of Friars on the nature of 
the Church, a topic which he said 
should be of utmost importance to 
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a Congregation devoted to winning 
men back to the Unity intended by 
Christ for His followers. 

We feel privileged to print in 
this issue of THE Lamp the excel- 
lent radio address delivered last 
January by Father Fenton as a call 
to observance of the Church Unity 
Octave. It is as timely now as 
then, and we hope it will inspire 
greater interest and understanding 
of the purpose and ideal which the 
Octave serves. 

oe ES a r 

Permission for the early ordina- 
tion of two of our deacons to the 
priesthood has been given by ec- 
clesiastical authorities, and thus 
they will be ordained early next 
month at Saint Cecilia’s Church, 
New York, by His Excellency, 
Bishop McCarthy, C.SS.R., of the 
Military Ordinate. Frater Richard 
and Frater Frederick will have com- 
pleted their theological studies by 
that time, while Frater Clement will 
continue in class until June, pursu- 
ing courses that will lead to the 
Licentiate in Sacred Theology. 

* oS a 

The congregation of the Mission 
Church of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment at Kinston, N. C., rejoiced on 
Sunday, October 24th, as the day 
marked the anniversary of the 
dedication of the new church build- 
ing. It was just one year ago that 
Bishop McGuinness of Raleigh of- 
ficiated at the opening of the beau- 
tiful church, assisted by officials of 
the Diocese and members of the 
Society of the Atonement. During 
that time Father David, S.A., the 
hard-working pastor of the Mission, 
has administered the saving waters 
of Baptism to forty-two members 
of the colored race and has 
provided a great many more with a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
the Catholic faith. On the anniver- 
sary Father David was celebrant of 
the Solemn Mass and preacher of 
the anniversary sermon, in which he 
once more called to the attention of 
the parishioners the great debt 
they they owed the many bene- 

factors who contributed to the cost 
of the edifice, which debt could best 
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The Chant of Prayer and Praise ascends heavenward daily in the 


Crypt Chapel of St. Anthony’s Shrine at Graymoor. 


be repaid by prayer. The choir, 
organized and trained by Father 
Thomas, S.A., proved its excellence 
in the chants that accompanied the 
Mass. 


* * * * 


The sharpness of the autumn 
winds holds no terror for our young 
seminarians at Saint John’s. Hardly 
had classes begun in September 
when volunteers busied themselves 
with marking the football field, 
getting it in readiness for the fall 
athletic program. Each afternoon 
witnessed practice sessions of the 
Saint John’s squad at work on new 
kinds of passes and rushes. Brothers 
from Saint Joseph’s House also 
worked at forming a team to provide 
worthwhile competition to our zest- 
ful students. Results of their en- 
counters showed that both groups 
are adept in taking advantage of all 
recent developments in America’s 
favorite fall sport, as the games 
were always closely-contested ones. 
Father Januarius, S.A., found time 
from his many activities to make 
sure that the students would shine 
against their worthy opponents, 





while Brother Casimir, S.A., acted 
as coach for his confreres. 

Our seminarians at the Major 
House of Studies in Washington 
took advantage of the fairer and 
milder weather by workouts on the 
baseball diamond. Teams from 
other houses and religious congrega- 
tions engaged in several contests 
with them and found them always 
sportsmanlike players, even though 
they were not always victorious. 
Father Gregory, S.A., supervises 
the athletic program as part of his 
activities as Director of Studies. 
All the seminarians enjoy an out- 
side recreation period each day to 
insure that their bodies as well as 
their minds will develop to enable 
them to fulfill their strenuous duties 
as priests in the Mission fields. 
Handball and volleyball vied with 
touch football as prominent features 
of the fall sports, with the result 
that every Friar had some part in 
the various programs. 


* * * * 


Colder weather at Saranac Lake, 
in the northern part of New York 
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State, meant that the Novices could 
begin to skate long before the 
season officially opened. Father 
Gabriel, S.A., Master of Novices, 
keeps a watchful eye over both 
Clerics and Lay Brothers to make 
sure that none of them lack the op- 
portunity to spend some time each 
day out of doors. At the present 
time all are looking forward eagerly 
to even colder weather, when skiing 
and tobogganing will merit their 
attention. The situation of the 
Novitiate makes it possible for 
the youngest of the brethren to take 
advantage of these healthful forms 
of sport, that they might serve God 
with strong bodies as well as keen 
minds and willing hearts. 


* * * * 


The Father General has ap- 
pointed Father Andrew Lewis, S.A., 
to the position of Father Director 
of Saint Christopher’s Inn, to which 
poor men from all walks of life still 
come to us for shelter. The war 
has reduced the number of Brothers 
Christopher materially, as there are 
now so many opportunities for gain- 
ful employment and the government 
has called so many younger men to 
the colors. Yet day after day sees 
applicants for shelter knock at the 
door of Saint Christopher’s Inn, to 
be warmly received in the name of 
Christ by one of the Brothers. The 
great work of charity still demands 
that the Father Director be some- 
thing of a bread-winner as well as a 
Spiritual Father to the Brothers 
Christopher. As the newer ap- 
plicants are older or physically 
more disabled than formerly, the 
needs of the Inn press hard on the 
Father-in-Charge, but, as always, 
God’s Providence and the gener- 
osity of the faithful make it pos- 
sible for him to supply these needs 
adequately. 

Father Andrew was ordained in 
1937, and from 1939 until the past 
General Chapter he was Master of 
Novices in the Society. His knowl- 
edge of the spiritual life makes it 
possible for him to shepherd the 
ever-changing members of his flock 
at the Inn, giving them new and 
higher ideals to strive for. 
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All Saints: Mrs. M. McS., N 
Cal., $1. Total, $4,578.65. 

St. Patrick: FE. P., $2. Total 

St. Anthony: B. C., Ill, $1; 
Cal., $1. Total, $3,696.70. 

Sacred Heart: Mrs P. Van V 
B. G., N. Y., $1; Miss A. R. R., $10 


Anon., $1- Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1 


Total, $3,611.70. 


$1; M. S., Fla., 50c. Total, $1,306. 
Sacred Shoulder: M. 
Immaculate Conception: 
Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O'B., 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 
$4; M. E. H., N. Y., $2; M. B., Cor 
N. ¥., $2; M. F..N. ¥., $1; M. 
50c; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1.50. 
St. Matthias: J. W., N. Y., 
Through Fr. Matthias, $20. 


$445.8 


o. 


Mass., $2. Total, $415.20. 
Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. C. 
St. Michael: M. J. D., N. J., 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor: 
Pa., $1. Total, $336.80. 
Holy Spirit: 
Archangel Raphael: C. F., N. 
$186.30. 
Mother Lurana: EF. H. B., IIl., 
St. Gerard Majella: 
St. Clare: Mrs. C. L. O'B., C 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


;. 2 


St. Anne: Mrs. C. F., N. Y., $1; Mrs. G. P., Mont., $1; M. S 
Fla., 50c. Total, $2,962.27. 

St. Joseph: Mrs. J. C., N. Y., $1; Anon. $1; M. MclI., N. Y 
$3: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50; Mrs. H. S., Conn., $1. Total, $2,746.98 

St. Jude: M.B., N. J., $2; W. B., N. J., $2. Total, $2,639.45 

St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Conn., $5. Total, $2,548.20 

Rev. Father Paul, S.A.: FE. H. B., Ill., $25; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal. 
$1. Total, $2,209.82. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: A. R. R., $10; Anon. Sl; Mr: 
C. L. O’B, Cal., $1.50. Total, $1,872.85 

Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $1,767.60 

St. Christopher: M. M. F., Mass., $5; Anon., $1; G. C. M., Pa., $1; 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $3. Total, $1,702.75. 

St. Francis of Assisi: M. FE. H., N. Y., $5. Total, $1,657.05. 

St. Rita: Mrs. C. T. J., N. Y., $l. Total, $1,340.55. 

Little Flower: FE. E. C., N. Y., $1.50; M. C., Mass., $5; Mrs. G. P., 
Mont., $1; Mrs. S., N. Y., $1: Mrs. M., N. Y., $2; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal, 


V., Wash., $1. 
M. J. D., N. J., $2. 


Total, $473.97. 


Precious Blood: N. F. R., $10; Mrs. C. L. O'B., 
5.85 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 


M. V., Wash., $1. 
St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 2: 


Anon., 50c. 


; Miss E. H., Ill., $1; C. L. O'B 


, $4,525.53 

A. J. L., Mass. $1; Mrs. C. L. O'R 
, N. Y¥., $2; E. F. C., Mass., $3; Mrs 

; N. F. R., $10; Mrs. G. M., Mass., $5; 


: M. S., Fla, $1; M. A. F, Conn, $1. 


39. 
Total, $1,066 05. 


Total, $732.75. 


Cal., $1. Total, $535.45. 

BR 2. FP. B.. ¥.. 1: A]. be, Mase. 
nn., $1; M. E. H., N. Y., $1; M. E. H., 
M., N. Y., $1; Mrs. W. F., Mont., 
Total, $495.14. 

$i: G. B., N. ¥., $1; Myra. S.. 9; 


Cal., $1. Total, 


Mrs. M. W., Ohio, $5; E. C., 
L. O'B., Cal, $1. 


$2. Total, $353.25. 


Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. J. J. C., 


Total, $402.73 


Total, $280.35. 

Total, $230.71. 
Y., $10; Mrs. J. C., N. Y., $5. Total, 
$25; C. H. G., N. Y., $2. Total, $62.25. 
Total, $24.88. 


al., $1. Total, $11.25. 








A very successful gathering of 
friends of Saint John’s Guild was 
held in Astoria, Long Island, on 
October 20th, under the direction 
of Mrs. Mary Sullivan. While the 
social aspect of the gathering was 


important, its primary purpose was 
to raise funds for Saint John’s 
Atonement Seminary, Graymoor. 
Father Samuel, S.A., attended in 
order to express the thanks and ap- 
preciation of the Community for the 
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generous efforts of the Guild on its 
behalf. 
+ o * oo 

On Sunday, October 24th, the 
Choir of Saint John’s Seminary 
provided the chant at the Centen- 
nial Thanksgiving Mass offered at 
Saint Patrick’s Church, Verplanck, 
oldest Catholic parish in West- 
chester County. His Excellency, 
Archbishop Spellman, and _ the 
Most Reverend J. Francis McIntyre, 
Chancellor of the New York Arch- 
diocese, were in attendance. Father 
Januarius, S.A., directed the Choir 
in the rendition of Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus before the Mass and the 
ordinary and proper parts in Gre- 
gorian chant. The Very Reverend 
Father General and Father Dunstan, 
S.A., represented the Community 
at the services of Thanksgiving to 
God for His bountiful blessings of 
a whole century. The students were 
guests of the Reverend James E. 
Doris, pastor of the parish, at a 
special luncheon that followed the 
ceremonies. 


+ * * * 


The passing from this life of 
Sister Benedicta, S.A., on October 
24th, Feast of the Archangel Ra- 
phael, further thins the ranks of the 
pioneer members of the Sisters of 
the Atonement. A convert from 
Anglicanism, Sister Benedicta came 
to Graymoor in 1914 to join the 
little band of valiant women who 
had been corporately received into 
the Church just a few years before. 
She received the habit at the hands 
of the Father Founder on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception in the 
same year. Her death, coming after 
a long illness, released her soul to 
the joys that God has promised to 
those who love and serve Him. 

af + * * 

We extend our grateful thanks to 
our friends listed below for their 
contributions to our Student’s Bread 
Fund: 

ma, ). T. Chia 2: &. DD. N. FY. 
$50; Anon., $10; A. A., N. Y, $2; Mrs. 
M. W., N. Y., $5; E. V. F., N. J., $10; 
Mrs. J. A. B., Conn., $2; Fr. S., S.A, 
$5; E. N., Canada, $1; Mrs. F. J. L, 
N. Y., $7; C. S., Ind, $4; Mrs. L. S,, 
Mass., $5; Miss J. De M., N. Y., $1; 
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Invoke Saint Anthony in Your 
Need Through the 


Perpetual Novena 


at 


Graymoor 


In these days of sadness a.:d anxiety we are sustained and 
comforted by the divine gift of Faith expressed through our 
prayers. It is prayer that lends heaven to earth; the supplications 
sent up to the Throne of God fall back to earth like a soft dew 
to refresh hearts parched by the burning breath of sorrow. 

For seven hundred years St. Anthony of Padua has been a 
willing and gracious intercessor in Heaven for every variety of 
human need and his pleading has not been in vain. Since we 
started our Perpetual Novena in his honor here at Graymoor over 
thirty years ago, we have been given constant proof of the efficacy 
of the Saint’s influence by the many letters of gratitude from 
Clients who approached him in humility and fervent faith, mind- 
ful always, that whatever the favor sought, it should be granted 
only if in accordance with the Holy Will of God. 

We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the 
Perpetual Novena to Saint Anthony at Graymoor. A new Novena 
begins every Tuesday. Address: Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 

Below we append a few of the many letters expressing grati- 
tude for Divine favors received through the intercession of the 
good Saint of Padua: 


N. V. S., Marlboro, N. Y.: Please find enclosed offering in heart- 
felt gratitude and thanksgiving to dear St. Anthony for many favors 
received through his powerful intercession. 

Mrs. M. B., San Marino, Cal.: Enclosed please find offering for 
bread for the poor promised St. Anthony for the many favors granted 
by him. St. Anthony is my devoted saint, and I will always be obligated 
to him for his many blessings. : 

Miss J. A. K., Torrington, Conn.: Please find enclosed offering 
promised in honor of St. Anthony for his poor in thanksgiving for many 
favors received. 

Mrs. A. D., Wollaston, Mass.: Enclosed find check in gratitude 
for a favor I asked of St. Anthony and which I promised to send to 
Graymoor. : 

Mrs. P. C., Masontown, Pa.: Enclosed in this letter you will find 
an offering that I am sending; for the request I made has been 
answered through the prayers of St. Anthony. 

Mrs. C. T. J.. Deansboro, N. Y.: Enclosed is an offering in honor 
of St. Anthony in thanksgiving. 








B. S., N. Y., $2; Anon., $5; Mrs. M. P., 
Mass., $15; Anon., $6; M. L. C. R., 
N. Y:, $10; J. S., N. Y, $20; Mrs. R. K., 
Tex., 12c; Mrs. A. C., Cal., $1; M. N,, 


Cal, $2; M. A. O'C, Anon. $875; 
M. W., Ohio, $5; M. C. Mich., $2; 
Mrs. I. J. C, Md, $10; A. M,N. J, 
$2.35; Mrs. W. R. K., Tex., 56c. 





Au Awakening 


By Reverend Gregory Figuerca, S. A, 


a man I had never seen be- 

fore, and to my surprise, tears 
came to his eyes. Had I squeezed 
his hand too hard? No. Those 
tears were not the sign of pain, 
but of the sunlight that had entered 
h's soul, because I had accepted 
him for what he is and always was, 
not what he had been and should 
not have been. Those tears were 
a sign that his emotions were mixed 
up on every like occasion. His was 
a desperate sense of insecurity. He 
was never certain that his introduc- 
tion would be returned in the con- 
ventional way! He had always to 
be on his guard that his friendly 
forwardness would not be answered 
with a smirk or, what was even 
worse, a sanctimonious sympathy. 
For he, and millions of his brothers, 
knew from hard experience that 
mere human sympathy does not 
always imply Christian charity. 
Such a sympathetic attitude would 
always keep him “in his place,” 
would prevent him from fraterniz- 
ing on terms of human equality, 
but Christ-like charity would ac- 
knowledge him as a “brother under 
the skin.” 

Last week I visited Father Martin 
Jennings, S.A., at his Mission 
Church in Lumberton, N. C. No 
doubt, many of our Lamp Readers 
who have been kind and generous 
to him in the past know well the 
good Missionary Priest who is 
laboring among the poor Colored 
people in that town. Yes, among 
our fellow American citizens, the 
Colored people. And so last week 
I had my awakening from some 
sweet fancies I had entertained for 
long, and the result led me to utter 
the commonplace exclamation: ‘So 
Wuat?” 

So what? Like a group of phy- 
sicians diagnosing a disease, we 
delight in sitting in judgment on the 
case of the Negro Race. How often 


| AST week I shook hands with 





Editor’s Note: 

This article will, we hope, move 
many good souls to a thoughtful 
consideration of the fact that much 
needs to be done, and can be done 
for the missions in our own South- 
land. 


which this 


In the particular case to 
applies, 
little is asked, but that little means 
a great deal for the poor missioner 


article very 


and his poor flock as well as to the 
future of Catholicism in the South. 











have you heard the remark: “You 
Southerners!” “You Northerners!” 
And from there on far into the 
night both sides will maintain that 
the other party does not understand 
the Colored man. The Negro 
people are caught between two 
great rollers. If at any time dur- 
ing the argumentations a settlement 
is reached, it is usually so radical 
or so completely lacking in the 
fundamental principles of morality, 
that the net result is always dis- 
astrous for the subject of the dis- 
cussion. We seem to forget that 
our Colored brother is our neigh- 
bor, a human being, not some 
unknown quantity. Thank the Lord 
that there is quite a number of men 
and women in America who realize 
that the time for armchair philoso- 
phizing is past, who recognize the 
fact that if there is discrimination 
against any one on account of race 
or religion, then no one is secure. 

But Father Martin’s job is some- 
thing more than just making con- 
verts. Here in the South the real 
propagation of the faith does not 
consist in a lengthy instruction cul- 
minated by the cleansing waters of 
Baptism and the admonition, “Don’t 
forget to come to church every Sun- 
day, goodbye!” On the contrary, 
Father Martin deliberately takes 
upon himself the obligation of try- 
ing to give to every new Colored 
convert a complete religious and 
social life, but alas, he is handi- 


capped seriously in his social proj- 
ects and his soul is burdened with 
the thought that at this point his 
helpfulness must end. For of him- 
self he can give them only the 
spiritual rehabilitation which is con- 
comitant with the reception of 
Sanctifying Grace. 

Of course, in fancy I had a satis- 
factory answer to his _ problem. 
Wasn't half a loaf better than no 
loaf at all? If you can’t take care 
of the spiritual and the material— 
well, then settle for the spiritual 
aid of your flock. But I didn't 
comprehend the full significance of 
this smug philosophy. Certainly, 
half a loaf is better than no loaf at 
all—but with the proviso, that that 
half-a-loaf is of the same quality 
as the whole loaf would have been. 
That, therefore, for the ordinary 
Catholic the material side of life 
bears the same relation to the 
spiritual as the body does to the 
soul. That the well-being of both 
are of the utmost importance. Cer- 
tainly, in heaven all we’ll need for 
the time being to enjoy the fullness 
of the spiritual life is our soul. 
However, this is not heaven, it is 
not even a good facsimile of an 
interracial Utopia. To live the life 
for which God has destined us, to 
prepare ourselves for the joys of 
the beatific vision, we must of 
necessity live a healthy and holy 
Christian social life here below. 
Thus, in localities where our youths 
can gather under Catholic auspices 
and develop their bodies as well 
as their minds, we have a sturdy 
foundation for the Christian society 
of tomorrow. 

To make my purpose clearer let 
me quote a few lines from an edi- 
torial entitled “Harlem’s Tragedy” 
which appeared in the New York 
Times a few months ago following 
a civil disturbance. The writer 
makes a plea for a more friendly 
interest in the welfare of our Negro 
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population, then he gives several of 
the reasons which caused that dis- 
turbance: “Bad and costly housing, 
lack of recreational facilities, the 
failure to give equal economic op- 
portunities —these things corrupt 
the weak and unstable among the 
Negro population just as they do 
other varieties among the popula- 
tion. Hoodlumism is not racial.” 

Don’t misunderstand me, dear 
Lamp Reader. Father Martin has 
no intention of starting a Federal 
Housing Project, though I wager he 
would, if he could. Nor does he 
propose to enter the world of 
finance, because he is not what may 
be called in financial circles “a 
holding corporation.” With all the 
desperate needs in his poor Mission 
parish, the only kind of financial af- 
fairs he has dealt with is a constant 
effort to pay his bills, and all the 
time praying and hoping that by 
some good turn of fortune he may 
have a little surplus to provide some 
recreational facilities. This, to his 
mind, is the first stepping stone to- 
ward giving his parishioners and 
their brothers a participation in the 
Catholic way of life. 

The other morning I was awak- 
ened by a strange sound. I has- 
tened to look out my window and 
see what all the rumpus was about. 
Lo and behold, there was an old 
colored man perched atop a huge 
lawnmower which had as a power 
of locomotion, a donkey and a 
horse. Later in the day I had oc- 
casion to chat with the operator of 
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this contraption. I remarked that 
he looked rather prosperous. 
“Well,” he replied, “Father, it’s 
like this. I just made my last pay- 
ment on this heah machine. It cost 
me $60.00 second hand.” I asked 
him if he owned the horse and 
donkey also. “No,” he answered, 
“T own the donkey, t’other fellow 
owns the horse—and when he pays 
me $30.00 for his part of this heah 
machine, we’re going into business 
together.” Next I asked him how 
come he was cutting several acres 
of grass. He looked at me out of 
the side of his eyes, scratched his 
head, and said, “Why man, this is 
where we going to put our recrea- 
tional center.” Then he pointed 
out the location of the proposed 
athletic developments. ‘‘Heah’s 
where the baseball field will be, 
yonder is for the volley ball court, 
and this heah place where you all 
is standing is the spot on which 
Father Martin is going to put up a 
building for our get-togethers.” 
While I was standing beside that 
colored man, the tune of an old 
Negro spiritual hymn, “Let my 
people go,” kept running through 
my head. How appropriate it was! 
Moses had led the Chosen People 
into the Promised Land. And per- 
haps, just as surely as Jahweh had 
said to the Israelites, “I will be your 
God, if you will be my people,” so 
in the near future let us hope, 
through the labor of Father Martin 
aided by the generosity of the 
Catholic laity, a multitude of 
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Colored people will enter the New 
Jerusalem, Holy Mother Church. 

May I plead for Father Martin 
the generous assistance of the 
Catholic faithful in his effort to 
give his flock the real fullness of 
Catholic life in helping provide the 
recreational center so greatly 
needed. Any assistance given him 
will be doubly blessed, for to love 
one’s neighbor is to love God. Per- 
haps, too, you have some old cloth- 
ing or shoes which are too good to 
throw away, but which you have no 
use for at present; perhaps, the 
children are grown up now and 
would gladly banish from their 
sight the toys of another day: that 
doll, that story book, that old base- 
ball glove? Best of all, maybe you 
have a soiled dollar bill which 
could get it’s health back by a 
change of climate? At any rate, 
dear Lamp Reader, won’t you do 
your little bit to help move poor 
Father Martin’s Recreational Center 
off the problem stage in the mind 
of the good missionary and put it 
where it rightfully belongs —a 
dream come true shaped in the 
simple but practical utility envis- 
ioned by Father Martin, a small 
building for “get-togethers’”—shin- 
ing forth under the beautiful Caro- 
lina moon? 

The address for packages of 
clothing and correspondence is: 


FATHER MarTIN JENNINGS, S.A. 


St. Madeleine Sophie Mission 
Lumberton, N. C. 





intercession. 
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Monthly Noveua 


te Our Lady of the Atonement 


For more than thirty years now a monthly Novena of prayer has been offered 
by our Sisters in the Convent Chapel at Graymoor pleading the intercession of the 
Queen of Heaven—Our Lady of the Atonement. From month to month during 
that long period hundreds upon hundreds in the aggregate have sent letters of 
gratitude to the Sisters for the favors they have received through Our Lady’s 


A new Novena begins on the first Saturday of every month. Address petitions: 
Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 














St. Eligabeth of Hungary 


By Reverend Adrian Carroll, S.A. 


O Tertiaries of the Franciscan 
t Order the Feast Day of Saint 

Elizabeth of Hungary, the 
Queen who was poor in spirit for 
the love of Christ, is a day of joy- 
ful contemplation. The Tertiaries 
endeavor to renew in themselves on 
this particular Feast day (Novem- 
ber 19th) their devotion to and 
their love of the ideal of poverty— 
the Lady Poverty whom Francis 
loved as a spouse. This ideal of 
poverty is expressed in detachment 
from worldly goods. Hence detach- 
ment and deprivation are 
not synonymous as some 
would have us believe. The 
first Tertiary Brothers and 
Sisters who came to Fran- 
cis did possess the goods 
of this world — money, 
property, fame and honor— 
but they desired to live a 
life entirely divorced from 
the love of such things and 
from the greediness which 
oftentimes accompanies 
these gifts of God. Love 
for Christ’s poor distin- 
guished them then, as it 
does now, from their neigh- 
bors. 

What has this to do with 
Saint Elizabeth you may 
ask? Just this, Elizabeth 
is the exemplar par excel- 
lence of Tertiaries of the 
Third Order of Saint Fran- 
cis, for she taught all of 
her contemporaries that 
however regal her place in 
society she could put into 
practice the maxims of the 
Third Order as Francis 
gave them and still retain 
the great dignity and royal 
prerogatives which were 
rightfully hers as the 
daughter of King Andrew 
II of Hungary. Her mother 


belonged to the family of the 
Counts of Andechs-Meran. 
Elizabeth was born in Hungary 
in the year 1207. In 1211 she was 
sent to the Court of Thuringia to 
be brought up with her intended 
husband, Herman, son of the Land- 
grave, Herman I of Thuringia. It 
was hoped that this marriage would 
consolidate the two realms of Hun- 
gary and Thuringia against the 
German Emperor Otto IV, a Guelph, 
and a trouble-maker for the Church. 
At this particular time the Thur- 








St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Patroness of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, ministered to the sick and poor. 


ingian Court was set at the height 
of its glory. In this atmosphere of 
magnificence and grandeur Eliza. 
beth began her training to take her 
place in the sphere of life in which 
she was born. She was not particu. 
larly impressed by the pomp and 
circumstances of court life, but 
rather grew up with a definite 
inclination to personal mortifica- 
tion. The sorrowful experiences of 
her early days probably contributed 
in no small way to her formation 
along this line. In 1213 her mother 
was murdered and in 1216 
Herman, her intended hus- 
band died. After Herman's 
death she was _ bethrothed 
to Ludwig, the Landgrave’s 
second son. 

Ludwig and Elizabeth 
were married in 1221. Pre. 
vious to the marriage Lud- 
wig had succeeded his 
father who had, unfortu- 
nately, been excommuni- 
cated by the Church and 
later died insane. She was 
fourteen and her husband 
was twenty-one at the time 
of the marriage. He wasa 
good ruler and, happily 
also, a loyal, devoted and 
understanding husband, 
which latter fact was very 
fortunate because we may 
well imagine that Elizabeth 
must have incurred the dis- 
like of the frivolous mem- 
bers of the court by her 
life of charity and penance. 

Ludwig’s duties very 
often necessitated his ab 
sence from court. During 
those times Elizabeth took 
care of the realm. In the 
year 1226 while Ludwig 
was in Cremona, floods, 
famine and disease brought 
great suffering to Thuringia 
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Here was Elizabeth’s great opportu- 
nity. She distributed alms every- 
where going so far as to sacrifice 
state robes and ornaments to relieve 
the necessities of the poor. She built 
a hospital which she visited every 
day to assist the sick and console 
the dying, and saw to it that the 
hundreds of destitute people who 
swarmed outside her palace gates 
were fed each day. Her husband 
warmly approved all her charitable 
works. 

In 1227 Ludwig, while he was on 
the way to Palestine, died at 
Otranto, a victim of the pest. This 
left Elizabeth alone with her three 
children, and her enemies at court 
soon began to make life miserable 
for her. The opportunity was ripe 
to show her what they thought of 
her religious fervor. She, however, 
desired only to observe chastity, 


humility, patience, prayer and 
charity in so far as her duties 
permitted. 

About 1221 the Friars Minor 


came to Germany. Brother Rodeger, 
one of the first German disciples of 
Francis, was her confessor for a 
time. He taught her the ideal of 
poverty. She desired to realize this 
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ideal to its fullest extent but her 


position prevented her attaining 
complete and voluntary poverty. 
Proof that she wished to give up 
all is evidenced by the fact that a 
later confessor, Conrad of Marburg, 
forbade her to follow Francis in 
complete poverty as a beggar but 
ordered her to keep her dower with 
which she could continue to help 
the needy. 

Whether or not her enemies 
forcibly drove Elizabeth and her 
children from their possessions is 
not definitely known. It is certain 
that moral force had something to 
do with the matter. A better opin- 
ion is that Elizabeth, accompanied 
by two female companions, volun- 
tarily left the castle of Marburg by 
night. She retired to the Benedic- 
tine convent of Kitzingen where her 
aunt was the Abbess. The Abbess 
promptly sent her to her uncle Eck- 
bert, Bishop of Bamberg. This 
change was not to Elizabeth’s lik- 
ing for Eckbert wanted her to marry 
again. She refused on the grounds 
that she, while Ludwig was alive, 
had made a vow to live in conti- 
nence in the event of his death. 
Finally she prevailed against the 
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uncle and with the aid of Conrad 
obtained her dower money. Most 
of this she gave to the poor. 

On Good Friday in the year 1228, 
Elizabeth formally renounced ‘the 
world. At Marburg she was clothed 
in the holy habit then used by 
Tertiaries thus becoming one of 
Germany’s first members of the 
Third Order. She built the Francis- 
can hospital at Marburg and gave 
herself completely to the care of the 
patients especially to those aftlicted 
with the most loathsome diseases. 
It was in the midst of such labors 
that she was summoned by Christ. 
She was twenty-four years old when 
she died, an age when most people 
are just beginning to live. 

This in brief is the life of Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Queen, 
mother and saint. Francis threw 
off everything to make himself 
more like to Christ. Elizabeth 
longed to do likewise but was 
prevented by her position and by 
her confessor. She did succeed to 
some degree before her death. Her 
great devotion to the sick and to 
the poor proves beyond doubt that 
her spouse was Christ before Whom 
no cry for mercy went unheeded. 
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Godt Thanksgiving 


OTHER was busy. Nothing 
M unusual in that. Mother 

was always busy. It’s a 
way mothers have. Usually she 
sang at her tasks. But today no 
blithe fragments of song punctuated 
her work, even though the autumn 
sunshine flooded through the 
kitchen windows, and the crisp 
curtains perked up their tie-back 
ruffles in the sauciest way imagin- 
able, and the gleaming enamel glis- 
tened in a whole-hearted though 
fore-doomed effort to out-shine the 
sunbeams, and the spice-laden air 
gave tantalizing hint of mince pies, 
and pumpkin, and dear knows what! 
But still, though all her kitchen 
made homey symphony about her, 
mother’s trilling voice was silent. 
The grave, sweet, womanly curve 
of her lips gave no sign of cheery 
smiling. The great blue eyes were 
pools of deep thought that for once 
completely submerged the habitu- 
ally lurking twinkle. 

Suddenly she was on her knees 
beside the work table. The rolling- 
pin, unheeded, slipped off the pastry 
board and careened perilously near 
the table edge. But mother clasped 
her floured hands. “Dear God,” she 
whispered, “It’s too much! It... 
it hurts! Your goodness .. . the 
sunshine . . . the baby safe asleep 
in his crib . . . no bombs raining 
down ... plenty of spices for the 
pumpkin ... Ed’s wonderful job... 
How can I ever thank You! ... and 
the twins doing so well in school... 
Mercy!” she glanced at the clock 
and scrambled to her feet. “They’ll 
be home in two shakes, hungry as 
winter wolves, and the dinner’s not 
half ready! Dear Lord, help me!” 


Briskly she set to work, but ere 
long, her hands busy with the din- 
ner things, mother began to laugh 
aloud. She laughed and laughed, 
till the curtain ruffles stood up 





“Suffer the little children to 


come unto Me.” 


straight in astonishment, the sun- 
beams frisked about in a dither of 
curiosity, the enamel radiated sym- 
pathetic queries, in fact the whole 
kitchen fairly begged to be let in 
on the merry secret. And then, still 
flitting briskly from stove to table 
and back again, mother began to 
sing. No little sketchy melodies 
this time, though. Full and clear 
the anthem rose, “Holy God, we 
praise Thy Name!” It was mother’s 
Thanksgiving. 


Hearing this, Baby in the safe 
comfort of his blue and white crib 
gurgled with delight. “I like that 
noise,” he said to himself. “It’s a 
very pleasant kind of noise. I was 
beginning to think something was 
wrong. I didn’t feel right inside of 
me. Like as if something was miss- 
ing, you know. Of course, outside 
I’m all right. That big, kind person 
who’s making the nice noise, she 
always takes good care of me. She 
bathes me, and powders me, and 
fixes me all comfy and nice, and 
then brings me a bottle with good 
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warm milk in it. But today she 
didn’t make that pleasant noise at 
all while she was fixing me. Even 
after she gave me my bottle, she 
just stood and looked and looked at 
me. And of course I looked right 
back at her, waiting for her to 
wrinkle up her face the way she 
always does, and start that nice 
noise, but she didn’t! So, though 
on the outside I was perfectly 
comfy, as I told you before, stili, 
inside of me I was feeling very 
strange. But now that she’s begun 
the noise again, I’m sure every- 
thing’s all right. Ho-hum! It's 
nice to be comfy both inside and 
out! I’m a lucky baby,I am! Yes, 
I’ve got lots to be thankful for! And 
now I guess I’ll just take a little 
nap before those two smaller per- 
sons come in. They’re so noisy I 
can’t sleep when they’re around. 
But they do like to play with me, 
and make me laugh. Yes, I’m a 
lucky baby, all right.” And that 
was Baby’s thanksgiving. 


oe 


Over the winding, hilly road 
crept the motley caravan of refu- 
gees. Gone now was the driving 
fear of Japanese warplanes. Gone 
was the terror that had urged on 
their fleeing steps. There remained 
only instinctive self-preservation 
which kept one foot moving mech- 
anically before the other, though, 
weary unto death, it would have 
been far easier to lie down on the 
road and enjoy the perfect bliss of 
cessation of effort. But no, that 
could not be. Alone, lost, here in 
the hills, one might starve to death, 
or, almost worse, become the prey 
of roving bandits. No, at any cost 
one must keep moving, moving 02 

. . even though the baby strapped 
to one’s back had long since stilled 
its restless, fretful wailing, and 
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now hung limp and inert, a drag- 


ging, choking weight. Was the 
child still alive? What did that 
heavy stillness mean? But one 


could not stop to make sure. To 
stop . . . ah, that would be fatal. 
If one were to stop now, never 
would the weary feet commence 
anew the plodding march. Stagger- 
ing, half-blinded by fatigue, the 
young mother stumbled on in a kind 
of aching numbness. But what was 
this? The weight was lifting... 
nay, was being lifted from her back. 
In dull bewilderment the almond 
eyes looked up into the smiling 
face of a Nun. Kind hands guided 
her tottering steps off to a corner 
of the already crowded refuge, to a 
little heap of straw, and she sank 
down upon it, a crumpled heap of 
utter exhaustion. But suddenly the 
Oriental eyes flew open and stared 
with groping, questioning intensity 
into the smiling face bent over hers. 
The baby? Reassuringly the Nun 
smiled and nodded. The little one 
was cuddled carefully in her arms, 
and the mother knew that loving 
care awaited her baby. Peacefully 
she closed her eyes . . . but once 
again they flew open. A cup of cold 
water was pressed to her lips, and 
she drank eagerly, avidly. Bliss- 


fully she sank back upon the little 
heap of straw. Ah, how good, in 
times like this, to have forsaken 
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In China, in India and other 
Pagan lands, the charity of 
the Holy Childhood enfolds 
the little children safely in 
the embrace of Jesus, our 


Saviour. 


false, pagan gods, and to know ‘one’s 
self the child of a loving, Heavenly 
Father who lavished His gifts upon 
her! Cold water, soft straw, and, 
best of all, warmth and cleanliness 
and food for her baby! She breathed 
a sigh of deep content .. . it was 
a mother’s thanksgiving. 


A whispered, interior word, a sud- 
den flooding of grace, a sharp thrill 
of love divine . . . God’s thanksgiv- 
ing to a self-denying soul, who has 
sacrificed much to further, through 
the Holy Childhood, the work of 
China’s brave missionary nuns. Ah! 





The Holy Childhood Association 
(of which the Union-That-Noth- 
ing-Be-Lost has a Branch) is a 
world-wide Society of Catholic 
Children, whose object is the ran- 
som, education and support of 
pagan children everywhere. 


Dues for each member are 
twelve cents a year. Infants and 
children of all ages are eligible, 
both living and dead. Benefits of 
Membership are many Masses, 
prayers and indulgences. 


Send offerings and applications 
for membership to the nion- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, 
Garrison, New York. 
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what a thanksgiving is this! God’s 
thanksgiving, indeed! 

We are gratified by the fine way 
in which kindly Catholic hearts are 
responding to the call for support 
of the work of the Holy Childhood 
through our Union That Nothing Be 
Lost branch at Grayrnoor. Contri- 
buting for the rescue and support 
of the helpless little ones in pagan 
lands is an excellent way to “lay 
up treasure in heaven” that will re- 
turn rich dividends after death. 

It is a sublime work of mercy 
which Catholic parents in the 
United States are happy to have 


their children support. God will 
surely bless them, everyone. The 
latest offerings : 

Mrs. K. H., Ohio, $5; Anon., $10; 
A. V. D., N. Y¥., $50; D. N., Cal, $10; 
J. K,, N. ¥., $10; I. M., Ill, $5; Mrs. 


A. P. De M., N. J., $5; Anon., $17.50, 
Mrs. L., N. Y., $10; Mrs. K. K., Ohio, 


H., Ohio, $5; C. D., Minn., $5; 


$3; J. 


A. R. McK., N. J., $5; M. Z. and Sons, 
Conn., $5; Mrs. J. A., Mass., $5; J. H., 
it. O10; Mire. J. BR LT, BE. $5; 
SG. L. EN. ¥. 68; Mes. Z. V; MN. F.. 
$15: A. C., N. J., $5; R. B., N. J., 9; 
S. H., Minn., $5; M. A. T., Va., $10; 
H. T. R., Mass., $5; E. H., N. J., $10; 
Anon., Mass., $5; Mrs. T. L., Mass., $5; 
S. G. L., Mass. $5; J. C. S, Wash, 
D. C., $5; Mrs. J. J., N. Y., $10; Mrs. 
G. L. M., Mass., $10; Anon., $5; Mrs. 
P. G., N. Y., $5; Mrs. J., Wash., $2; 
I 5 





They Are Watching 


“ HEY are watching ... 
TT watching me closely!” can 
and should be _ repeated 
quite frequently by each Catholic 
without being egotistical’ or self- 
conscious. In the modern lingo of 
the street, each Catholic is dis- 
tinctly and quite frequently, if not 
continually, “on the spot”. Not 
that personal danger is imminent 
for him or her, but rather that per- 
sonal help or harm for others is 
possible from what this Catholic 
says and does. Consequently to be 
a Catholic is to assume a personal 
responsibility and opportunity, for 
others are watching him closely. 


St. Paul aptly described the per- 
sonal situation in writing to the 
Hebrews (Hebrews 12: 1, 2.) He 
compares human life to the famous 
athlete who is ready to run the race 
or to participate in the games in a 
vast stadium, with tier after tier of 
spectators seated so they can watch 
closely the progress of each runner 
in the events. Life is a race or a 
game for the individual, with tier 
after tier of spectators watching the 
individual’s efforts. They are either 
personally or curiously interested ia 
how this race will be run. 


Four general groups are in this 
throng of “witnesses” who are daily 
watching each Catholic closely. 
Some by their personal observation 
may seem to be critical and quite 
antagonistic. Others have a curious 
interest, which helps in forming 
personal opinions which later may 
lead to decisions concerning the 
Catholic Church. However, many 
really manifest a friendly personal 
interest with a desire to help. 


The first large group of interested 
spectators includes the large family 
of Catholics the world over. This 
throng may seem so vast and wide- 
spread that the individual feels he 


is really little more than a small 
unknown unit. However, this is not 
true. More than any other religious 
group of any considerable number, 
Catholics have a friendly family 
spirit toward each person in Christ’s 
Church. When it is known that two 
people or families are Catholics, 
instantly there is a bond of closer 
interest and fellowship between 
them. 

With prayer occupying the promi- 
nent place it does in the Catholic 
Church and in the personal worship 
of Catholics, their interest in indi- 
viduals is increased. Most of thesc 
prayers, if not all of them, contain 
a direct or indirect mention of other 
Catholics — and non-Catholics as 
well. Even though most of the 
distant ones and many of the 
nearer people may not or can not 
say or do anything directly to the 
individual Catholic about this 
friendly interest, yet this large 
volume of personal prayers works 
wonders for him. 

More than any other church or 
religious group, the Catholic Church 
has a large group of devoted people, 
whose daily program includes 
prayer for Catholics everywhere— 
and for non-Catholics as well. No 
other church has groups like the 
priests, the nuns, and the members 
of the religious orders, who pray 
so devotedly day in and day out 
for all Catholics and everybody 
else. The spiritual power of these 
prayers expresses itself in a 
friendly helpful personal interest in 
all people—especially in Catholics. 

Each Catholic can and should 
say to himself with helpful fre- 
quency, “They are all watching me 
closely. They are intensely inter- 
ested in me and my progress. They 
are counting on me. They are pull- 
ing strong for the race which I am 
now running as a Catholic.” 


The second large group of inter. 
ested spectators include the large 
number of non-Catholics the world 
over. Down beneath the cold and 
critical exterior which appears at 
times, there is a great amount of at 
least curious interest by non-Catho- 
lics in Catholics—more so than the 
non-Catholic interest in the Church 
or the Catholic Faith. This is no 
reflection on the Church nor on the 


Faith, since non-Catholics look 
upon individual Catholics as the 
living embodiment of what the 


Church and the Faith really are. 
Non-CaTHOLICs 


The experience of practically 
every convert to the Church usually 
starts with the chance observation 
of some Catholic who has pos- 
sessed or has done something dif- 
ferent from other people. How 
many more people, still outside the 
Church, might now be enjoying the 
many benefits, were it not that 
some Catholics have been negligent 
or have failed to remember that 
these non-Catholics are watching 
closely! 

Those non-Catholics are watching 
closely the Catholic’s loyalty to his 
Church. This begins with admira- 
tion for weekly attendance at Mass 


no matter the weather and no 
matter where the Catholic may 
be. The first question asked by a 


Catholic on Sunday morning in a 
strange community, is ‘Where is 
the nearest Catholic Church?” and 
then, ‘“‘When is the time for Mass?” 
Non-Catholics notice this with 
sincere admiration, even though 


some may seem to try to ridicule 
this. These non-Catholic spectators 
are watching even more closely the 
real loyalty and faithfulness of 
individual Catholics to the Church. 
There are also special Novenas with 
daily attendance at Mass—when it 
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is not obligatory—with similar fre- 
quency at Communion with the 
Eucharistic Christ, and the many 
other voluntary means and usages 
of the Catholic Faith. Many of 
these spectators fail to realize at 
the time that in addition to the ex- 
ample they are watching, a volume 
of prayers in their behalf is mount- 
ing to add to the helpful influence 
of the good Catholic’s example. 


For Catholic converts the impor- 
tance of the non-Catholic spectators 
is increased. They may disown the 
convert. They may crowd him out 
of their circle of personal friend- 
ship. They may continually show 
a “cold-shoulder” toward their 
former friend. Some may even go 
so far as to try to block or harm 
the person who has entered the 
Catholic Church. In spite of all 
that, the fact still remains that those 
same spectators are watching this 
same convert very closely. 


A young man by the name of 
Saul was merely holding the coats 
of those who were throwing the 
deadly stones at St. Stephen. The 
thought of this wonderful example 
for the Church held Saul of Tarsus 
so tenaciously that he himself 
finally entered the same Church 
and became St. Paul. 


Each Catholic can and should say 
of those non-Catholic spectators, 
with helpful frequency, “They are 
all watching me closely. They are 
looking to me as the living example 
of the Catholic Church. They are 
looking to me to see Christ, Blessed 
Mary, and all that is dear to the 
heart of each Catholic. What they 
see may determine what they them- 
selves will be or do in the future.” 


DEPARTED FRIENDS 


A third large group of interested 
spectators for the Catholic in his 
busy life includes his departed 
friends. At first thought this might 
seem to be quite fanciful for some 
people. However, continued thought 
about it and the teachings of the 
Church help to make it clearer for 
the individual, especially when he 
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has a close friend or relative who 
has departed from this earthly life. 


That vacant chair in the family 
circle increases in importance for 
the remaining loved ones, when they 
recognize that this departed person 
is watching closely from a distance 
their continued efforts in the home. 
The vast array of interested spec- 
tators for the Catholic in his daily 
life includes these departed friends. 


The mother, who left behind a 
loving husband and a family of 


children, is watching closely the ef- » 


forts and the progress of the mem- 
bers of this family group. She 
understands better when mistakes 
are made. She notices the sincere 
efforts and regrets when mistakes 
are made. She smiles with pleased 
approval when progress is made in 
her absence. 

The father, who left behind a 
loyal wife and a family of children, 
is watching closely the heroic ef- 
forts of his loved ones. He ap- 
preciates the loneliness that must 
be guarded against. He watches 





DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 
You Will 
your broken body to the dust 
from whence it came. (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 
You Bequeath 
your soul to your Maker for 


judgment. (This you cannot 
help.) 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God's share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass. 


Cardinal Manning said: 
“It’s a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 

Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atcne- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York. 
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anxiously the moments of dangers 
and discouragements. He is proud 
of each little victory gained by his 
family. 

A companion, wife or husband, 
who has left a lone loved one be- 
hind, is similarly watching with 
loving interest. What an encourage- 
ment this is, when trying days and 
experiences arise! 

Within this group of departed 
friends in the vast array of inter- 
ested spectators for the busy 
Catholic each day, are those who 
should have been closer and more 
helpful friends to him while they 
were still on earth. Brothers or 
sisters, who have become estranged, 
become united in this period of 
separated watching. This same is 
true of parents and children who 
have permitted misunderstandings 
and pettiness to keep them apart 
while on earth. 

This thought is especially help- 
ful for those who have become 
separated from each other because 
of differences in religious beliefs. 
The child, who has become an out- 
cast from the entire family, be- 
cause he or she has entered the 
Catholic Church, is happily encour- 
aged by the thought that up there 
in that array of interested spectators 
for him are those same people who 
now understand fully and do not 
cover their deep love with pettiness 
now. They are watching now with 
tense interest and loving sympathy. 
Past unpleasant memories are 
softened for the one remaining 
loyal and true to his new con- 
victions. 


HEAVENLY SPECTATORS 


Each Catholic will find a fourth 
general group in that vast array of 
spectators watching him closely as 
he participates in the great events 
of life. These might well be called 
the heavenly or saintly spectators. 

There are the many saints, recog- 
nized publicly and elevated by the 
Church. The records of their won- 
derful lives on earth have been an 
inspiration to others. Their help- 
ful interest in others does not stop 
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with these, for they have joined the 
large throng of interested spec- 
tators. Their interest makes them 
more than mere spectators. The 
saints are “pulling for” and “cheer- 
ing” the people in the events of 
life. Their prayers and their direct 
aid means much for the anxious 
people. Many of these saints have 
a specialized interest in certain 
human experiences and people. 
Another group of saints include 
those, not publicly recognized and 
elevated by the Church and yet as 
saintly as many of the others. In 
their quiet way while on this earth 
they were sympathetically inter- 
ested in others, although they may 
not always have expressed them- 
selves openly. Upon joining the 
array of distant spectators “above”’, 
this marked interest has been in- 
creased. They are watching closely. 


Another important Spectator in 
this vast throng of watching people 
is Blessed Mary. She sees the joys 
and sorrows of souls now participat- 
ing in life on earth. She sees the 
hopes and despairs of each of 
them. She notices the loyalty and 
also the indifference shown to her 
Son. She appreciates and wel- 
comes the recognition given to her 
as a helpful spectator. She honors 
these hurman pleas by becoming an 
active intercessor for those who are 
being watched. They are her chil- 
dren and she has a strong Mother’s 
love and active interest for them. 

A very important Spectator is in 
this vast throng—Christ Himself. 
He is intensely interested. 

The consciousness of such a vast 
array of interested spectators brings 
humility and encouragement to each 
individual at all times. They are 
watching closely and with anxious 
interest. More than that, they are 
“pulling” for the success that 
should be gained. Also they are 
counting on each person to play his 
part well in the great “game” of 
life. 


Each Catholic can and should 
look up to that vast array of 
friendly spectators and reply with 
strong determination, “I must not, I 
can not, I will not disappoint them!” 
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Reguiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be ‘said. 

Rev. Father Walmes, Rev. Paul 
Chubaroff. 

Mrs. Ann Murphy, Nora Murphy, 
Mr. John Murphy, Wm. Joseph Dillon, 
Michael McCabe, Sarah McCabe, Mrs. 
Marie E. Krieter, Michael A. 
Agnes Menegay, Mrs. Sophie Wagner, 
John A. Waters, Mary Conroy, Helen 
Van Pelt, Mr. FE. E. Fiddler, Victims 
of the Present War, Jeremiah Broman, 
Mrs. M. Cherry, Thomas Victory, Vito 
Pace, Mary Sheridan, Margaret W. 
Halloran, Mullally, 
James Mullaly, Thomas Donohue, Mr. 
and Mrs 
James Reilly, Lillian Rementer, Irene 
Kitredge, Catherine Collon, P. J. Ryan, 
James A. Walsh, Kathleen Conroy, 
James Douglass, Ellen Cassidy, Eileen 
Rock, Theresa Schrank, T. J. Sheridan, 
Charles Burke, William Burgess, Anna 
Conway, Matthew Driscoll, Maria and 
Giovanni Stagnari, Ida Cardinola, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Reilly, Staff Sgt. Bernard C. 
McGaffey, Anthony 
John Comi, 


Flynn, 


Sarah Agnes and 


Edward Smith and relatives, 


3est, Sgt. John 
and Ella 


Delnova, Martin B. Quinn. 


Questa, Florie 





For Remembrance 
of 
Loved Ones 


in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of 
the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
formed for the Remembrance 
of the dear dead in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 
rolling your relatives and 
friends who have departed 
this life, you fulfill a duty of 
love and charity and bring 
down on yourself a shower of 
spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled 
as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and par- 
ticipate in the Spiritual Bene- 
fits during life and after death. 
The enrollment offering is 
$5.00 for an individual or 
$25.00 for the entire family, 
and may be paid in install- 
ments. 


Send offering with names 


for enrollment in the Purga- 
torial Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Bannon sniffed, while she 

bustled about preparing her 
early supper. “Humph! For me, 
Thanksgiving will be just another 
day.” 

His spare frame sprawled in a 
rocker, his shaggy brows dragging 
together, Father Timothy O’Meara’s 
narrowed gray eyes studied the 
gnarled, skin-and-bone wisp of a 
woman, as she hurried in and out 
of the kitchenette. She was as neat 
as the drab, two-room tenement flat 
was spotless. The slanting rays of 
the sun flooded through the spar- 
kling, white-curtained window and 
splashed the worn furniture with 
molten gold. The palate-tickling 
aromas of frying pork chops and 
potatoes, toasting bread and brew- 
ing tea, filled the warm air like an 
incense. 

“Why should I be mixing in 
Thanksgiving didoes?” she asked, 
while she spread a patched, snowy 
cloth and began setting the table 
for two. “Why should I help cook 
a Thanksgiving feast, Father? I’d 
only be one more hypocrite. What 
have I to be thankful for?” 

“What have you to be thankful 
for?” the grizzled priest snorted. 
“I get out of patience with you, 


"TT Batmon, sted, wi Mrs. 


woman. Why,...” He abruptly 
changed the subject. ‘Don’t be 
setting a place for me. I can’t be 


staying. There is too much I have 
to do before I go back to St. Anne’s. 
There are odds and ends to be at- 
tended to in connection with tomor- 
tow’s Thanksgiving dinner for the 
needy of the parish. Besides, it’s 
too early for me to eat. It will take 
the edge off my appetite for...” 

“Nonsense!” she interrupted. “A 
bite or two extra will never bothe- 
a big man like you, Father. Be- 


sides, your chop is already sizzling 
on the fire.” 


She finished laying 


There is Always Thanksgiving 


By Edgar Daniel Kramer 


ed 


his place. “But you haven’t an- 
swered my question.” 

“You have so many blessings,” 
he answered, as he started rocking 
with his huge hands relaxed on the 
arms of the chair, “I hardly know 
where to begin.” 

Mrs. Bannon 
dulity. 

“You have your health,” he told 
her. ‘You have your job that keeps 
you in food and clothing and shel- 
ter. With this war-torn world in 
the hideous mess it is, with tens of 
thousands scattered all over the 
face of God’s good earth actuall* 
starving, with neither coverings for 
their bodies nor roofs over their 
heads, your self pity strikes me as 
silly.” 

“Tis a rather rosy picture you’re 
painting, Father,” she protested, 
“and only a part of it, at that.” 

“Shame on you!” he chided her. 
“After a perilous voyage, after a 
terrible first winter, after a none too 
plenteous harvest, the hardy Pil- 
grim Fathers inaugurated Thanks- 
giving, because, in spite of death 
and danger, hardships and hostile 
Indians, they still had much to be 
thankful for. They could worship 
God as they pleased. They...” 

“IT am old ahead of my years,” 
the disconsolate woman complained, 
“because I have been slaving and 
working my fingers to the bone 
taking in washing, cleaning, cook- 
ing, sewing, doing anything and 
everything to keep my children in 
school ever since my man Mike 
went down with his ship in a hurri- 
cane off Cape Hatteras.” She 
dabbed at her eyes with a corner 
of her blue gingham apron. “Food 
and clothing and shelter aren’t 
everything, Father.” 

“They are a very great deal, 
however,” he replied, ‘“‘as the con- 
quered peoples of Belgium, France, 


stared her incre- 





Greece, Holland, Norway and 
Poland will readily testify. They 
are such commonplaces here, we 
seldom appreciate them until it is 
too late. Even in Greece, though, 
where it is reported that as many 
as five hundred are daily dying of 
starvation, they have cause for 
thanks. In spite of the horrible 
woes men’s sins of commission and 
of omission have brought upon us 
all, they still have the knowledge 
of a just, kind and wise God, faith 
in the redeeming love of His 
crucified Son and the hope of an 
ultimate victory for a better world. 
There is always something to be 
thankful for, no matter how desper- 
ate our circumstances. Conditions 
are never so bad they can’t be 
worse.” 

“I would willingly suffer any 
physical anguish,” she said with 
unmistakable sincerity, “if I could 
clear my innocent Luke’s name and 
let him realize his heart’s ambition, 
especially now, when his country 
really needs him.” Her breath 
caught. “Oh!” she exclaimed to 
hide her emotions. “I'll have to 
look to my cooking.” She dis- 
appeared in the kitchenette. “I’m 
not a second too soon. Things were 
just getting ready to scorch.” 

Father O’Meara kept: up his 
leisurely rocking. His  leonine 
head bowed, his fighting chin on 
his barrel of a chest, his gaunt, 
leathery features troubled, his hag- 
gard eyes bewildered, he sat pon- 
dering Mrs. Bannon’s problem. 

There was the matter of her son, 
Luke Bannon, a broth of a lad, the 
spitting image of his dead sailor 
father, with the call of the Seven 
Seas echoing in his heart and the 
sting of the salty spindrift tingling 
in his veins, who had been pester- 
ing his mother for years to consent 
to his enlisting in the United States 
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Then they were in each others arms 
half-laughing. 


Navy. Without committing herself, 
she insisted on the boy’s finishing 
high school. When the eighteen- 
year-old boy did and she was 
apologetically explaining why she 
could give him nothing but his new 
suit for his graduation, he hope- 
fully reminded the proud woman 
there was something she could give 
him that he would appreciate more 
than anything else and would make 
him the happiest youngster in the 
world, . . . her permission for him 
to enlist in the United States Navy. 

She reluctantly agreed and signed 
the necessary papers but, before 
Luke Bannon’s cherished ambition 
was fully realized, he had been 
arrested for purse-snatching, which 
was more or less epidemic at the 
time, not only in St. Anne’s parish 
but throughout the teeming city. 
Though the boy vehemently pro- 
tested he was the innocent victim 
of a vicious frameup on the part of 
notorious Digger Dawson and his 
gang, because his sister, Peg Ban- 
non, brusquely rebuffed the ad- 
vances of Dawson, he was made to 
serve as a deterrent example, hur- 
riedly tried and sent away to the 











, half-crying and 





reformatory until he attained his 
majority. 

Mrs. Bannon, Father O’Meara, 
Peg Bannon and Limpy Carr were 
the only ones whose faith in the 
heart-broken boy and his story 
never wavered. Carr, left crippled 
by infantile paralysis, who was 
planning to be a lawyer and help 
just such poor devils as Luke Ban- 
non, encouraged the wretched lad 
to keep a stiff upper lip and 
promised to move heaven and earth 
in an effort to prove the young fel- 
low’s innocence. That bucked up 
the youthful prisoner tremendously. 

“Supper will be ready in three 
shakes,” Mrs. Bannon announced, 
when she came hastening back from 
the kitchenette. “You can be draw- 
ing up a chair, Father. I have a 
long trolley ride down town and we 
charwomen can’t be late. This 
night work’s getting on my nerves, 
too.” 

“T shouldn’t be staying,” Father 
O’Meara spoke weakly. ‘‘There’s 
so much I have to do. I’m such a 
valiant trencherman, though; you’re 
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such a splendid cook and that food 
smells so tantalizing ... well.” He 
shifted his Lincolnesque six-feet- 
two from the rocker to a chair at the 
table and consulted his old-fash- 
ioned, hunting-cased gold watch, 
“Besides, I promised to meet Peg 
and Limpy here around four o’clock 
and it’s a quarter of now.” 

“Seeing that you’ve mentioned 
the colleen,” Mrs. Bannon snorted, “I 
reckon, Father, I should be thank- 
ful for my head-strong girl and her 
carrying on?” She brushed a sud- 
den rush of tears from her eyes 
with her calloused hands and bit 
back a sob. ‘“‘She’ll be the death of 
me just as sure as God makes little 
apples. Why, even you haven't 
been able to do anything with her, 
Father.” 

Which was all too true. 

“What’s got into my daughter, 
Father ?” 

“From the way she’s acting 
lately,” he answered, “Old Nick 
himself.” 

She nodded. 

“I refuse to believe it, though.” 
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He shook his head stubbornly. “In 
spite of what I hear, in spite of 
what I see, I am convinced that 
your Peg is no bad girl. I have 
faith in her the same as I have in 
your son. I am sure he is innocent 
and will be exonerated in time. 
With a mother like you, your chil- 
dren couldn’t be bad.” 


She thanked him with her eyes. 


“I feel, too,” Father O’Meara 
went on thoughtfully, “though I 
can’t explain it, that, since Peg is 
fundamentally a good girl, there 
must be a worthwhile purpose be- 
hind her harumscarum conduct 
these mad days.” 

“As much as I hope and pray 
you're right, Father,” the miserable 
mother sighed, “it doesn’t make 
sense somehow.” 


“Tt doesn’t,” Father O’Meara 
agreed. “I have a hunch that it will, 
though. Soon, too.” 


“No sooner did the police put 
Luke away,” Mrs. Bannon seemed 
to talk to herself, “than my Peg 
started misbehaving. It’s all of 
five months now. First, she did a 
complete right-about-face in con- 
nection with Digger Dawson, who 
Luke insisted had framed him. She 
started standing up Limpy Carr and 
having dates with Dawson, of ail 
persons.” 

“A good-for-nothing,” the frown- 
ing priest growled, “if there ever 
was one. A _ poolroom hangeron 
who has no regular job, never works 
and yet always flashes a fat roll, 
dresses in expensive clothes and 
drives a speedy car. I feel certain,” 
he drummed on the table with his 
long fingers, “‘he has a thumb in the 
making of every devil’s pie that is 
fashioned in this man’s. town. 
Though the police have tried and 
tried, they haven’t been able to get 
anything on the rascal. Something 
tells me they will, though. In time.” 


“Then the next thing we know,” 
Mrs. Bannon gulped and swallowed 
hard, “Peg’s giving Limpy the 
brush-off altogether, as these jitter- 
bugs put it, and devoting her time 
to Digger Dawson and his gang of 
bad eggs to the ruination of her 





good name and the neglect of her 
high school work. Though the wild 
young lady’s getting by in her 
studies, her grades are nothing like 
they used to be.” 

“Naturally!” Father O’Meara 
grumbled. “Studying and chasing 
around till all hours with Digger 
Dawson and his hoodlums don’t 
mix any better than oil and water.” 

“Lately,” the woman managed to 
say, “Peg’s taken to ridiculing my 
being a charwoman. She sneers I’m 
a sucker to be working so hard, 
when there’s all kinds of easy 
money waiting for wise guys to 
grab.” 

“Easy money?” Father O’Meara 
muttered. “There is no such thing.” 

“That’s what I tell her,” Mrs. 
Bannon answered. “Peg only laughs. 
Which you should be doing, Father, 
instead of her. We haven’t heard 
you laughing for weeks. Don’t let 
this crazy, warring world and the 
troubles of St. Anne’s folks get you 
down. We all want to hear you 
laughing again so we’ll know things 
are looking up once more in this 
earthly madhouse.” 

“None of which,” Fr. O’Meara 
scolded the woman, “nor all of 
which, makes a good reason or 
reasons for your shirking your duty 
tomorrow, Mrs. Bannon.” 

“We'll be discussing 
further, Father.” 

“You should show that you are 
thankful by... ” 

“Fiddlesticks!” she snapped. “I 
refuse to be a hypocrite. I will do 
no Thanksgiving cooking. In spite 
of all your sweet blarney, I have 
nothing to be thankful for. I...” 

The hall door opened and put a 
period to that remark. As though 
she were seeing an apparition, Mrs. 
Bannon stood staring with her faded 
eyes bulging. His startled eyes 
fairly popping from their sockets, 
Father O’Meara stared almost un- 
believingly. 

Grinning sheepishly, his pea- 
jacket flung open, his cap in his 
hand, a stocky, blond young fellow 
in Navy blue let the door sigh shut 
behind his entrance. 


that no 
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“Luke!” 
gasped. 
“Mom!” 


Then they were in each other’s 
arms, half-crying and half-laughing, 
as they clung together. 

“Hullo, Father!” the excited boy 
finally noticed the smiling priest. 
“Gee, Mom! That cooking smelis 
good!” 

“Now that you’re here, son,” she 
released him, “there will have to be 
more of it.” She fluttered into the 
kitchenette but was back almost 
immediately. ‘Peg ordered every- 
thing more than double this morn- 
ing and I’ve been wondering why. 
She must have been expecting 
something like this.” 

“That uniform looks splendid on 
you, my boy,” Father O’Meara 
beamed, “and you appear as fit as 
they come.” 

Luke Bannon looked as pleased 
as Punch. 

“But I don’t understand, son.” 
His mother just couldn’t believe the 
evidence of her own eyes. “I 
thought you... ” She simply 
couldn’t go on. 


the surprised mother 


“T’ve been cleared, Mom,” the 
young sailor explained. “I’ve been 
out since Monday. I had the papers 
you signed with me and with Super- 
intendent Brady’s help I’ve been 
joining up.” He looked himself 
over with an air of satisfaction. ‘I 
wanted to surprise you, Mom.” 

“Oh, Luke!” was all his mother 
could manage to say. 

“They found out I was telling the 
truth,” the fussed boy continued. “I 
don’t knew how or who bit...” 

The door at his back burst open 
and his brunette slip of a sister 
came rushing in to heap him with 
hugs and kisses. His twisted, 
withered left leg dragging, hump- 
backed Limpy Carr followed more 
slowly and closed the door behind 
him. With a perplexed pucker 
deepening between his quizzical 
eyes, Father O’Meara watched them 
all. 

“When they took Luke away,” 
smiling tremulously, Peg Bannon 
turned to her misty-eyed mother, 
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“Limpy,” her brown eyes dancing, 
with a nod, she indicated the 
scrawny, redheaded cripple, “prom- 
ised to keep trying to vindicate him. 
Limpy kept his word and, following 
Luke’s lead, decided Dawson was 
the squirrel-in-the-woodpile in this 
instance.” 

Her hearers were hanging on her 
words. 

“That’s where I came in, Mom.” 
Her words tumbled over each other 
in her eagerness. “I’m sorry I 
caused you worry, Mom. You, too, 
Father.” She glanced at the benign 
priest. “There was no other way, 
though. Anyway, I staged an act, 
started chasing around with Digger 
Dawson and his mob and finally got 
the goods on them that brought 
about our Luke’s release and have 
the police on the lookout for them 
this very minute.” 


“What a Thanksgiving this will 
be!” Mrs. Bannon exclaimed 
through Father O’Meara’s deep- 
chested chuckling. “I’m... Oh!” 
she ejaculated her alarm and 
sniffed. ‘“‘Supper’s burning!” 


She ran into the kitchenette and 
the Bannon flat became a bee-hive 
of activity. With everybody help- 
ing, getting in each other’s way and 
chattering excitedly, with Father 
O’Meara’s chuckling changing into 
his characteristic boisterous laugh- 
ter, that added to the general din, 
three extra plates were laid, three 
extra chairs drawn up and the 
steaming, savory supper placed on 
the table. 


“T shall most certainly put my 


heart in my cooking tomorrow, 
Father,” Mrs. Bannon declared 
enthusiastically, when she set the 
platter of browned pork chops on 
the table and perched in her place. 
“Mrs. Ward and I will prepare a 
feast that will be the talk of the 
town. Mind, now! Unless I miss 
my guess, Mr. Weldon will want 
more than his usual three helpings 
of turkey stuffing. Please, Father.” 


They bowed their heads, while 
Father O’Meara asked the blessing, 
and Mrs. Bannon’s breathed Amen 
was the most fervent of them all. 
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